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ArT. xvi. Continuation of the account of mr. Jackfon’s Chro- 
nological Antiquities. 


what this learned author has advanced concerning the 
chronological antiquities of the Hebrews, as thinking 
that the moft important and ufeful part of his work, we muft 
content ourfelves with giving a fhort view of the remaining 
parts of it. For, befides that moft of the fubjeéts the author 
treats of are, at beft, but dry and unentertaining, it would be 
impoffible to give our readers a diftinét view of what is faid, 
upon them within thofe limits to which we muft of neceflity 
confine ourfelves; nor, if we could, would they, we appre- 
hend, be very thankful, fince few of them, it may be fairly 
prefumed, either are, or defire to be, much acquainted with 
the hiftory of Berofus, or the dynatties of Manetho. 
The author, having treated largely of the {cripture-anti- 
quities and chronology, proceeds to the confideration of the 
Chaldean. He prefents his readers with tables of the Chal- 
dean kings before the flood, from Berofus, the principal au- 
thor of their antiquities and chronology. The Chaldean Sa- 
rus, by which the reigns of their kings was computed, he tells 
us, was ten years of 360 days; fo that the 120 Sari of Bero- 
Jus, when.reduced to folar tropical years, each confifting of 
365 days and about one quarter of a day, make a little more 
than 1183 years; and thefe reckoned from the year of the 


world 1072, when the firft king began: to reion, they ended 
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in the year of the world 2256, when the univerfal deluge 
commenced. 

After fhewing the agreement between Bero/us’s hiftory of 
the flood, as cited by Alexander Polghiflor and Abydenus, with 
that of Adofes, he proceeds to the times of the Chaldaan or 
Babylonian empire after the flood. Bero/us, he tells us, re- 
Jated, that after the flood the family of Xi/uthrus, or Noab, 
with thofe who efcaped and were preferved in the ark, firft 
affembled together in Cha/dea, and built the city of Babylon; 
but he obferves that the account of Ao/es is more particular 
and full. And here he takes occafion to tell us, that the de- 
fign, which the defcendents of Noah had in building the city 
and tower mentioned in the eleventh chapter of Genefis, has 
not been rightly underftood either by the antient or moft of the 


‘modern writers. What he fays of it is as follows : 


© Yofephus, whom many of the moderns follow, thought 
they built it as a place of fecurity againft a future deluge. 
But as there is not any ground to fuppofe this from the text, 
foit cannot with any reafon be thought to have been their defign: 
becaufe they knew that God had promifed Noah and his fons, 
their progenitors, that the earth fhould not be any more de- 
ftroyed by a flood, Gen. ix. 1§. And befides, a mountain- 
ous country would have been a better fecusity againft a flood, 
if they had been afraid of that, than this high tower, in fuch 
a low and flat country as it was built in. Others have fan- 
cied, becaufe they are fatd to have built the city and tower 
to make them a name, that knowing they were foon to be 
feparated and difperfed mto different parts of the earth, 
they had a mind fo ereét a mighty and lofty tower to per- 
petuate their names after their difperfions The Greek tran{- 
lation favours this fenfe, by rendering the words, Let us 
make us a name before we be feattered abroad upon the face of 
the whole earth. The Latin yulgate and Ferome agree with 


Greck, has it, /eff we be feattered, in agreement with the He- 
brew and Samaritan texts, and with the Chaldce paraphrafe 
and Syriac verfion. And this is undoubtedly the true fenfe 
of the words. 

‘ There is then no reafon to think thefe firft inhabitants of 
the new world, who were plain fimple men, -were fo am- 
bitious, as to fpend feveral years in buikling a city and a 
tower, which they expeéted foon to leave, only as a monu- 
ment to their pofterity of their folly and vanity. Their de- 
fign therefore, in building the city, was, undoubtedly, that 
they might hive together in it, nor iatcnding to feparate from 
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one another : they built it- for an habitation for themfelves 
and families. And they built the tower as high as they 
could, /eff they forculd be feattered abroad, or be loft and be- 
wildered. Therefore they built it, that it might be for a 
land mark or fignal, to know thereby their way home, when 
at any time they fhould be at a great diftance from the city, 
either feeding their flocks and cattle, or in hunting wild 
beafts; and fo to prevent their wandering and being loft in 
the defarts of that wide, plain, and open country, where 
there was yet no road ; and where lofing their way, they 
would either perifh by famine or wild beafts. ‘This is the 
true meaning of the word rendered name, which fignifies 2 
fign, fignal, index, or monument, as Perizonius has abun- 
dantly and learnedly proved. It was for the fame reafon 
that king Uzziah built towers in the defart, becaufe he 
had much cattle, both in the low country and in the plain, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10. Therefore he built them for a di- 
rection to his fhepherds and herdfmen, to find their way 
home when at a diftance from their habitation. So this 
is the true meaning of the expreflion, making a name, or, 
as it would have been better rendered, making a fn or 
land-imark. 
© But God, who faw it was beft that the feveral families of 
the fons of Noah fhould not continue in one place, and that 
they fhould be feparated and difperfed, in order to the 
peopling and cultivating the other parts of the habitable 
earth, difappointed their defign in a miraculous manner, by 
confounding their language, fo that they could not underftand 
one another's fpeech, Gen. xi. 7. Their language being 
broken partly into different dialects, and partly into various 
new words, and forms of fpeaking, underftood by none but 
thofe who ufed them, they were not able any longer to go 
on with theit work, but were forced to leave off their 
building before they had finithed it, ver/.8. And perceiv~ 
ing by this extraordinary act of Divine Providence, that 
what they defigned was contrary to God’s will, and that 
he had determined to /catter them abroad on the face of all 
the earth, they difperfed themfelves into different parts of the 
world, after their families, and after their tongues. By 
which means the feveral parts of the earth became peopled 
by degrees, and regularly, by diftinét families, without war 
of violence towards one another: which otherwife muft 
have happened, as foon as that part of the country wherein 
they all lived together became too ftrait for them; when 
the moft numerous and potent families would have driven 
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© out the reft. The city was called Babel, from the Confu- 
* jin of language, aad by the Greeks, Babylon,’ 

Our learned author now goes on to give an account, from 
the Chaldzan annals, of the fucceffion of their kings after 
the food. ‘The firft recorded kingdom after the flood, he 
tells us, was that of Badylon, which commenced foon. after 
the difperfion of the pofterity of Noah at the birth of Peleg, 
in the year of the world 2788, and 531 years after the flood, 
and 2638 before the chriftian zra. He-gives us a feries of 
feven Chaldzan kings who reigned 190 years, and were fuc- 
ceeded by fix Arabian kings, who reigned over the Chaldean 
empire for 215 years. 
© After the Arab.ans, fays he, Syncellus tells us, from Afri- 
canus, that the Affjrian kings fucceeded in the Babylonian 
empire, and thenceforth Babylonia and Chaldea became a 
part of the Afyrian empire. “The firft king was Belus, who 
began to reign in the year of the world 3193, and before 
Chrift 223353 and Syncellus adds, that after him. 40 kings 
reigned for the fpace of 4460 ycars, to the diffolution of 
the empire in the reign of TZ honus-Concokerus, called alfo 
Sardanapalus. And in this, he fays, the em:nent hiftorians 
Polsbius, Diodorus, Cephalion, Caftor, Thallus, and others, 
agree. ‘This is a famous era, which has puzzled and con- 
founded all chronologers, both antient and modern, ané 
could never yet be reconciled to the fcripture-hiftory, and. 
to other the beft and moft antient evidence. It will be 
therefore of great fervice to chronology and hiftory to fix 
this era to its true date or beginning, as near as may be; 
and fhew its. confiftency with fcripture, and alb other the 
moft antient and beft attefted hiftory.’ 

The author is at great pains to fix this era: he endeavours 
to prove, that Be/us, fo famous in hiftory, was not the father: 
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of the Afyrian Ninus, as Africanus, Eufebius, and Syncellus 


{uppofe him to have been; that he was the perfon who reco- 


vered the Chaldzan kingdom from the Arabians; and that- 


he, and four of his defcendents reigned fucceffively at Bady- 


don, before Ninus king of Afjria conquered the Babylonians: 


and took Babylon, and added the Chaldean kingdom to the 
Afyrian empire. This, he tells us, is an important piece of 
hiftory unknown to all chronologers. ‘The number of years, 
during which Belus and four of his pofterity reigned at Baby- 
lon before Ninus conquered it, he fays, was 2173 fo that the 


reign of Ninus commenced at Lad/on in the year before Chri/t 
2016. 
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Having fixed the beginning of the Afjrian empire, the 
author proceeds to fhew, that the //yrian kings had made no 
conquefts in Mefopotamia, or on this fide the Euphrates in Syria 
and Phenicia, till about 1246 years after Nimus began to reign. 
He is likewife at great pains to point out the errors which the 
moft learned chronologers, have been led into by the miftake of 
Ctefias, in placing the Median and Babylonian revolt from the 
Ajjrian empire fo high as Arbaces, in the year before Chriff 
821; and makes it appear, that the Medes revolted in the laft 
year of Senacherib, or beginning of the reign of his fon A/ar- 
hadden, in the year before Chriff 710 or 711. What led 
Ctefias to fuppofe that Nineveh was taken and deftroyed, and 
the Afyrian empire diflolved and transferred to the Medes, when 
they revolted from it, he thinks, was this. ‘here were two 
kings of Afjria called Sardanapalus, in both whofe reigns the 
Afjyrian empire fuffered by the Medes and Babylonians; in the 
reign of the firft by a defection, and in the reign of the latter 
by a total overthrow: fo that the author thinks it probable 
Ctefias miftook the firft for the latter Sardanapalus. 

Having fhewn alfo how the moft learned chronologers have 
been mifled by the errors of Crefias, and alfo what led Ctefas 
himfelf into thofe errors, he now proceeds to cenfider the 
fcripture-hiftory of the 4/prian kings, as being connected with 
that of the Few/b kings; and which, he favs, contains not 
only the trueft, but the moft remarkable tranfactions of thofe 
kings for a feries of about 164 years, or to the deftru€tion of 
the 4/jrian empire. He endeavours to prove, that Babylon 
was taken in the year before Chrift 536; and makes it appear 
that the ‘fewi/h captivity of feventy years, foretold by the pro- 
phets, ended very exactly as the fcripture relates, in the firft 
year of Cyrus over the kingdom of Babylon: but fuch of our 
readers as are defirous of being acquainted with what he ad- 
vances on thefe and feveral other fubjects treated of in the 
pn volume of his work, we mult refer to our author him- 

The fecond volume is introduced with a long account of 
antient years, zeras, and computations of time. Our author 
endeavours to fhew, that the original year of all nations was 
luni-folar, and confifted of 360 days; and how the folar and 
lunar periods were by degrees improved and perfeted, and by 
intercalations made to correfpond with each other. He like- 
wife produces a variety of antient teftimonies, to prove, that 
the oldeft year of the Egyptians, by which they computed the 
genealogies and dynafties of their antediluvian patriarchs, gods, 
aud demi-gods, before they reckoned by folar years of 360 
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days, was the lunar year of. thirty days, or of one month: 
this reckoning, which was peculiar to the Egyptians, he fays; 


makes their chronology of their oldeft times agree with that — 


of the Chaldeans, and alfo with the true fcripture-chrono- 
logy. 

“He now proceeds to a long explication of the Egyptian an. 
tiquities and chronology ; endeavours to deliver their dynafties 
from all embarraffments and corruptions; and tells us, that 
he has prefented to the learned world the true feries of them, 
founded on the beft and moft unqueftionable evidence. * Thefe 
* famous dynafties, fays he, being cleared of all doubt and un- 
ce riainty, are the moft valuable remain of all pagan antiquity. 

They contain a regular feries of chronology for one thouf:nd 
eight hundred and ninety-feven years, commencing in the 
moft early ages of the world, and nine hundred and thirty-four 
years after the univerfal deluge ; and two thoufand two hun- 
dred and thirty-four years before the vulgar ebriftian cera. 
They were drawn up by royal authority from the records 
preferved with the greateft care in the Egypizan temples: 
and the truth and exaétnefs with which they were wrote, 
appears by their entire agreement with the genuine chrono- 
logy of fcripture, both in general, and in every event and 
particular reign of thofe Egypizan kings which are mentioned 
in the facred writings: and fo they are a moft valuable tefli- 
mony to the truth of the fcripture-chronology ; and the beft 
foundation after that to fettle and determine the chronology 
of other ancient kingdoms.~-—The accounts of ail other 
chronologers are more or lefs erroneous, for want of know- 
ing the true time of AZenes either in Manetho or Eratofthenes : 
taking him for AMdizraim, and not perceiving that the dy- 
nafty of which he was the firft king immediately preceded 
the fhepherd dynafty ; after which the times of the dynafties 
go on in a regular fucceffion, and are fixed by the help of 
JF ofephus from Manetho himfelf ; and confirmed by the chro- 
nology of fcripture, and by the teftimony of Herodotus, and 
other authors of the beft credit.’ 

Having done with the dynafties of AZanetho, he now treats 
of the origin of Zeypt, and fhews, that AZenes, the firft Egyp- 
tian king, was not A/izraim, as hath been generally thought, 
but that it is probable he was the renowned Ofris; provesy 
that all the kings of the fuccefiive dynafties of Manetho reigned 
at Memphis, 10d that A/emphis was always the metropolis of 
the middle and lower Ecypt, where all the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
mentioned in feripture, reigned; gives a full and particular 
account, from Fefephus, of the Shepherd kings, and fhews the 
miftakes 
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miftakes of ¥o/epbus himfelf about them; and endeavours to 
afcertain the time of the great Sethes, commonly called Sefof- 
tris. After this he difcourfes of the obclifks, the labyrinth, the 
lake Morris, the ftatue of Memnon, and concludes the Egyptian 
antiquities and chronology with a fhort account of them from 
Diodorus Siculus, and obfervations upon it. We thall prefent 
our readers with what he fays of the hieroglyphic charaCters 
that were infcribed on the obclifks. 
« After Hermes, fays he, and the Egyptian priefts who fuc- 
© ceeded him, had by long ftudy and fpeculation formed a 
* fyftem of theology, and natural philofophy, in which God, 
© the fupreme caufe of all, was the univerfal foul which was 
diffufed through the whole creation, they endeavoured to 
exprefs the divine attributes and the operations of the Deity 
in the works of nature, by the properties and powers of 
living animals, and other natural productions, as the molt 
proper fymbols of them. 
© In order to chufe the moft proper fymbols, and moft ex- 
preflive of the divine attributes, and of the effects of divine 
providence in every part of the univerfe, they ftudied with 
great application and care the peculiar properties of thole 
animals, and of birds and fi/tes, and alfo of the berbs and 
plants which Egypt produced: and likewife the geometrical 
properties of lines and figures; and by a regular concatenae 
tion of thefe in various orders, attitudes, and compofitions, 
they founded the whole fyftem of their theology and philofo- 
phy, which was hidden under hieroglyphic figures and cha~- 
racters, known only to themfelves, and thofe who were 
initiated into their myfteries, : 
© In this fyftem their principal hero-gods, Ofris and Jf, 
theologically reprefented the Supreme Deity, and univerfal 
nature; and phyfically fignified the two great celeftial lumi- 
naries, the /un and moon, whofe influence atuated all na- 
ture: and the inferior heroes reprefented, in like manner, 
the fubordinate gods, who were the minifters of the Supreme 
Spirit; and phyfically they denoted the inferior mundane 
elements and powers. Their fymbols exhibited and come 
prehended under them the natura! perfections of the Deity, 
and the various beneficial effects of divine providence in the 
works of creation: and alfo the order and harntony, the 
powers and mutual influence of the feveral parts of the uni- 
verfal fyftem. 
‘ This is the fum and fubftance of the Egyptian learning, 
fo famed in antient times throughout all the world. And 
in this general fyftem the particular hiftory of their hero-gods 
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was contained, and applied to phyfical caufes and theological 
{cience. The hieroglyphic fyftem was compofed with great’ 
ait and fagacity ; and was fo univerfally efteemed and ad- 
mired, that the moft learned philofophers of other nations 
came into Egypt on purpofe to be inftructed in it, and to 
learn the philofophy and theology conveyed by it. 

« In this hieroglyphic fyftem the hero-gods not only repre- 
fented, and were fymbols of the Supreme God, and fubor- 
dinate deities; but they had each their animal fymbol, to 
reprefent their peculiar powers, energy and miniftration : 
and their figures were compounded of one part or other of 
their fymbols, to exprefs more fenfibly the natural effects or 
divine energy attributed to them. 

‘ Thus Ofris, when he reprefented the power and all feeing 
providence of the Supreme God, had a human body, with 
an hawk’s head, and a /ceptre in his hand, and other regalia 
about him. Under the fame form alfo he reprefented the 


fun, the greateft celeflial luminary, and, as it were, foul of 


the world: and his fymbol was a bull, and alfo the /cara- 
beus, or beetle, which exprefled the /un’s motion, by roll- 
ing balls of dung, in which its feed was enclofed, backwards 
with his fect from eaft to well, with his face toward the 
eaft. ‘The fymbolic bull was alfo of a particular form and 
make, to denote the various infiuences of the fun. 

¢ Ofiris was likewife delineated, fometimes with a Lull’s 
head, and fometimes with a /ion’s, to reprefent the heat, 
vigour, and influence of the fun; efpecially in the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, when the fun was in the celeftial fign /eo: 
and alfo to exprefs the folar influence in all natural produc- 
tions. And it is obfervable, that this dull and lion were 
parts of the Fews/b cherubic fymbol ; and the one being the 
head of the wild beafts, and the other of the tame, they 
together reprefented the animal creation, as the other two 
parts, the ¢cag/e and human figure, did the aerial and ra- 
tional. 

‘ Jis was formed with many brea/ts, to reprefent the carth 
the univerfal mother, and with a cornucopie in her hand, 
denoting the nutritive and produétive powers of nature: and 
her fymbol was a cow, part black and part white, to repre- 
fent the enlightened and dark parts of the mzon. 

¢ Pan had the horns and feet, and fometimes the head 
of a goat, which was his fymbol, to fhew the generative 
power of nature, over which he prefided; and he fymboli- 
cally reprefented univerfal nature, and the Supreme Caufe of 
all things, 
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© Hermes hada dog’s head, .which was his fymbol, to. de- 
note his fagacity in the invention of arts and fcientes; and 
efpecially his watchful diligence in the culture of religious 
rites and facred knoledge: and, in general, he fymbolical- 
ly reprefented the Divine Providence; and was worlhipped 
as the chief counfellor of Saturn and Ofiris, and he who 
communicated the will of the gods unto men, and was the 
conduétor of their fouls into the other world. He was alfo 
reprefented by the Jdis, and with the head of this bird, 
which was alfo his fymbol, to fignify his conveying litera- 
ture to the Egyptians under the form of this bird, as they 
believed : and alfo, that he delivered his knowledge to the 
Egyptians only, and was their peculiar genius and inftructor, 
as the /bis was known to live no where but in Egypt. 

© Ammin reprefented the Supreme Deity, called Amun, and 
his fymbol was a ram; and he was delineated with a ram’s 
head and horns, to denote the creative power of God, and 
his beneficial and diffufive influence through the works of 
nature, making every thing fruitful, and to produce and 
multiply its kind; and cherifhing and preferving them 
by the warmth of the fun, and an internal vital heat and 
vigour, 

¢ The univerfal foul itfelf was beautifully reprefented by a 
winged globe, with a ferpent emerging from it. The globe 
reprefented the infinite divine cilence, which was like a 
fphere, whofe centre was every where, and circumference 
no where, as it is defcribed in the Hermetic writings. 


The wings of the hawk denoted the divine all-compre- 


henfive intelleé&t ; and the ferpent fignified the vivifying 
power of God, which gives life and exiftence to all 
things. 

© Typhon reprefented the moft powerful evi] demon, or ge- 
nius, who was at conftant war with Ofiris and J/is, the moft 
benevolent geniufes of Egypt. His tymbol was an Hippo- 
potamus, or river horfe, which was a moft treacherous and 
cruel animal. 

* Orus was alfo a principal deity of the Egyptians; who, 
according to his various hieroglyphic forms and habits, fig- 
nified phyfically the fun, and alfo the harmony of the whole 
mundane fyftem, as being the offspring of O/iris and Jfs: 
and therefore he is always young. He alfo myftically fig- 
nified the union and /fitne/s of the feveral parts ef the ex- 
ternal fenfible world, formed by the wifdom of divine pro- 
vidence exprefled by //s; and by the intelleé?, power and 
goodne/s of the Supreme God, reprefented by Ofiris; and 
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therefore he is faid to be their offspring: and alfo, in réfe- 
rence to the boundlefs power, knowledge, and providence 
of God, Ofris and Jfs reprefent phyfically the jun and 
moon, which by their diffufive light, heat and influence, 
preferve the vifible fyftem, called Orus, their offspring. 

‘ To exprefs the hieroglyphic meaning of Orus, as repre- 
fenting the world, he is figured holding a ftaff, having the 
head of the Upupa upon the top of it, to fignify the beauti- 
ful variety of the creation exprefled by the variegated fea- 
thers of that bird in different colours. He has in one hand 
a lituus, to denote the harmony of the fyftem ; and agnomon 
in the other, to fhew the perfect proportion of its parts; 
and a triangle is annexed to a circle behind him, to fignify 
that the world was made by the unerring wifdom of God. 
He has alfo fometimes a cornucopia in his hand, to de- 
note the fertility of the earth, and the various produCtions 
of it. 

* Laftly, Harpocrates was defcribed holding one of his 
fingers to his lip, to denote the myfterious and ineffable 
nature of God, and that the knowledge of him was to be 
fearched after with profound and filent meditation, (for 
which reafon he fometimes holds a lighted torch in his 
hands) and that the divine myfteries are not to be uttered 
or divulged. 

* In the whole, almoft all the Egyptian dieties and fymbols 
centered in two, wiz. Ofiris and //s, who reprefented, 
under various hieroglyphic forms, both the celeftial and 
terreftrial fyftem, with all the divine attributes, operations 
and energy, which created, animated, actuated and pre- 
ferved them. 

© The Egyptians likewife concealed their moral philofophy 
under hieroglyphic fymbols: but thefe were not the fubject 
of the hieroglyphics of obelifks. And as hieroglyphic and 
fymbolic figures were very ancient in Egypt, and firft in- 
vented, or at leaft formed into a fyftem there; fo they 
were thence carried into other countries, and imitated in 
all religious myfteries, as alfo in political and moral 
fcience. 

‘ The preceding fymbolical figures making the fubftance 
of hieroglyphics, and all belonging to Ofris and his fami- 
ly, and contemporaries, they were probably formed into a 
fyftem, foon after the deaths of thofe hero-gods, by fome 
who had been inftructed in the art of hieroglyphics by Her- 
mes the inventor of them. The firft he formed himfelf ; 


and others were probably made by his learned mer: > 
* Lat 
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8 Tat his fon, and Zfculapius, who are mentioned by Aane~ 
& tho, Stobeus, and in the old book called, Hermes Trifmegifius, 
¢ as thofe who were peculiarly inftructed by Hermes in all his 
* myfterious learning. 
¢ This hieroglyphic fyftem, in the beginning, was more 
¢ fimple and lefs compounded than it was afterwards; and 
* was improved by degrees, for feveral ages, before it was 
© brought to the perfection in which it appeared on the obe- 
6 lifks of the temples. And hence we may infer the time of 
‘ the firft Egyptian hieroglyphic fymbols, which probably 
¢ were not older than the time of the famous Alermes, who 
lived in the reign of Ofris, and fome time after. | 
‘ The hieroglyphic fymbols were in early ‘times catricd 
© into Greece, and gave the firft occafion to the fables of the 
* poets, concerning the metamorphofes of the gods, which 
they improved by inventions of their own: and from the 
knowledge of them the Greeks afcribed peculiar arts and in- 
ventions to their gods, whofe names they firft received from 
Egypt.’ 
Mr. Fackfon clofes his fecond volume with an account 
of the Chinefe antiquities and chronology. He tells us, that 
the people of China and that empire are the moft antient 
which are known in the world; and that the Cdixe/e annals 
are the moft antient alfo, and were wrote with the greateit 
care and exaétnefs. ‘They were compofed, he fays, originally 
by the order of the emperors, each of whom commanded 
the a&ts of his predeceflor to be written by fome learned 
philofopher; fo that the whole are one uniform continued fe- 
ries of the hiftory of the reigns of the Chinefe emperors from 
the beginning of the monarchy, and were wrote foon after the 
things contained in them were done, and compofed by royal 
authority, without flattery or partiality. ' 
* Thefe annals, fays he, are the only authentic hiftory of 
$ the Cdincie empire, which is contained in many large vo- 
© lumes. ‘(hey al} had like to have been deftroyed, and the 
© hiftory of the empire to have been loft to the year 212 be- 
© fore the vulgar chriffian x:a; the account of which is as 
* follows : 
‘ The emperor X?-Ffeam-Ti, in the thirty-fourth year of 
* his reign, in the year before Chriff 212, which was the 
* twenty-hfth year of the forty-fecond fexagenary cycle, ree 
- © folved to obliterate all the hiftory of the acts and laws of his 
* predeceflors, that his own only might be tranfmitted to po- 
€ fterity. In order to this, by an ediét, he commanded alt 
® the Chinefe books to be burned, except thofe of phyfics 
* agricultures + 
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riculture, and aftrology: the next year, or the year be? 
fore Chrif? 212, he commanded a great many of the /iterati 
to be buried alive. The ediét for burning the books was 
executed with great feveiity, and an infinite number of 
learned writings perifhed in the flames. But though the 
edié&t was: executed with fo much fury and cruelty, that 
many whole families were flaughtered, amongft whom books 
were found to be concealed; yet the fear of death could not 
prevent many of the moft ancient and valuable books from 
being concealed from the knowledge of the emperor and his 
officers, and preferved to pofterity: and particularly the moft 
valuable works of Confucius and Mencius ; and alfo the moft 
antient books of the emperors, and of the rites of religion, 
called Xu-kim, and Xi-kim. The next year the emperor 
being reproached for burning the books, in a letter written 
to him from two of his Prefeé?s, who were philofophers, 
and in order to preferve their libraries had left the court, 
and hid themfelves and their books in the mountains, he 
grew more enraged, and ordered the mountains to be 
fearched ; and 460 of thefe /iterati, who were found, were 
brought into the forum, and there burnt, together with their 
books. 
« But it was foolifh to think that all the Chinefe hiftorical 
books and others could be deftroyed, as it was wicked to 
attempt it. As that great empire was always full of /:te- 
ratz, who were employed in all the public offices ; and in 
ftudying the hiftory and laws, and other parts of learning, 
in order to recommend themfelves to preferment, which 
was to be obtained no other way; fo there muft be many 
millions of copies and extracts taken from the royal an- 
nals to which they had accefs ; as well as an infinite num- 
ber of books preferved in libraries from the moft antient 
times, in which the hiftory end aéts of the emperors reigns 
were contained, (for they had nothing to do with the hif- 
tory of any nation but their own). This made it impof- 
fible for all or a quarter of the books to be difcovered or de- 
ftroyed, tho’ moft of the royal archives themfelves might 
be burnt. | 
© The antient Chinefe books were wrote on the /eaves and 
inner bark of trees, and on linen. But in the firft year of 
the forty-third cycle, and the year before Chrif? 176, pzper 
was firft known and made in China. And in the thirty- 
eighth year of this cycle, and in the year befor Chri/? 139, 
Jearning began to revive in the reign of the emperor Vu- 
Zi, who in the forty-fecond year of this cycle, “ 
* fifth 
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fifth year of his reign, and the year before Chri/? 1355 or- 
dered all the books which had been concealed and faved 
from the flames, in the reign of Xi-Hoam-T7, to be collect- 
ed and put into order, and made public. Amongft thefe 
the five famous and moft antient claffical books, which his 
father had found to have efcaped the fire, were publifhed. 
One of thefe claffical books, which are of the greateft au- 
thority amonft the Chine/e, is the moft antient and authen- 


tic hiftorical. book, . called Xu-kim, or, Book of books. This 


was a compendious hiftory of the three moft ancient im- 
perial families or dynaflies ; and began with the two great 


emperors and Jegiflators, Yau and Shun. It was wrote by 
hiftorians appointed by royal authority, and who lived in 
. the times of thofe dynafties ; and is a continued regifter of 


the aéts of the emperors, and, of the higheft authority a- 
mongft the Chinefe.. It did not contain the acts of all the 
emperors of thefe families, but only of the chief and. beft 
of them: but it was in fome parts defaced by the fire, as 
Couplet tells us. This extra from. the large royal annals 
feems to have been wrote for the ufe of the royal family ;' 
and to inftrué& the noble youths; and efpecially the heirs 
to the imperial crown, in thofe virtues and religious pre- 
cepts, and wife rules of government, which appeared in 
the hiftory of the lives and aétions of thofe good emperors 
recorded in it ;. and. to excite them to follow their. examples. 
This feems to be the reafon why none. but the reigns of the 
chief and beft emperors were fet forth in the book Xu-sim. 
© Minorellus, who lived many years -in China, and was a 
diligent reader of their books, fays, that in their moft an- 
tient book Xu-kin, the. years of the emperors reigns are 
often omitted. This does not agree to Couplet’s account, 
who alfo lived in China, and underftood their language and 


-letters; unlefs Minerellus means, that many whole reigns were 
‘omitted, which is true: but no doubt the years of the em- 


peror’s reigns, which were mentioned in it, were fet down 
very exactly. The other reigns were fet down in other 
antient books; and particularly in the writings of Confu- 
cius, whofe hiftory gave an account of all the kings both 
good and bad. 

* Another of thefe authorifed or claffical books was called 
Xi-kim; and fet forth in verfes the aéts of the emperors 
both good and bad. , 
* Another was the hiftorical work of the great philofopher 


Confucius, which gave an hiftorical account of all the 
emperors. 


© Befides 
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© Befides the five claffical books, the emperor Vx-T? 
publithed the philofophical books of Confucius and Men- — 
ius. 

¢ In thefe and other hiftorical writings, which were happi- 

ly preferved from being maflacred by the fury of X1-Hoeam- 

Ti, as the commentarics of Tai-fu-cum and Lao-kiun, who 

hoth lived more than two centuries before Confucius, the 
Chinefe chronology and hiftory have been prelerved, and 
carefully tranfmitted down to pofterity: and we cannot pro- 

duce fo much antient evidence for the hiftory of any other 

nation, except that of the ‘ews only. 

* I am furprifed to find fo learned an author as the reve- 

rend mr. Coflard [ Phil. Tranfaét. for the year 1747.] call- 

ig in queftion the Chinefe chronology, which has all the 
marks of genuine antiquity, and is fupported by as good or 
better evidence than that‘of any other nation, the Hebrew 

only, as I have faid, excepted ; and agrees entirely to the 
true fcripture-chronology. 

* He thould: not have made it an objection to the Chine/e 
chronology that we received it from ‘fe/uits. Thefe Fefusts 

were learned miffionaries, and lived many years in the em- 

pire of China, and were well verfed in the language and 

characters of the moft antient Chinc/e books and records, 

from which they tranfcribed the antiquities, hiftory and 

chronology of that empire. And as they were able to give 

us true accounts ; fo there is no reafon to fufpect that they 

corrupted or altered either their hiftory or chronology, which 

they could have no end or defign in doing, and efpecially, 

becaufe the Chinefe chronolgy, as they have given it to us, 

does not agree to that of the prefent Hebrew or Latin vul- 

gate received by their church, 

* Further, mr. Coffard fays, Let it be made appear what 

foundation this chronology depends on ; what ancient mo< 
numents the Chinefe have, and in what manner preferved ? 

Marbles, I fuppofe, they have none; and their paper, fuch 

at leaft as is brought into Eurspe, appears to be of too fine 

a confiftence for the prefervation of records. But if on 

fuch fuggeftions.as thefe we are to call in queftion the’ 
truth and antiquity of the Chinefe chronology, we may on* 
the fame pretences queftion, or fet afide, the antiquities and 

chronology of all other nations, who have none of thofe’ 
antient records to produce, which mr. Coffard feems to re- 





quire. The antient Chinefe had the fame durable materials 
‘to inferibe their memoirs upon, that other nations had in 


the remoteft ages. ‘They wrote upon boards, and pieces of 
© Lamboo, 
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®. Zamboo, and linen-cloth, or filk, before paper was invented $ 
and probably alfo engraved hiftorical facts, and theis moft 
antient obfervations, on pillars or plates of marble, After 
paper was invented, they tranfcribed into books the original 
hiftory and antiquities of their nation, the tranfactions of 
their kings from the beginring of their empire ; and the 
accounts alfo of their arts and fciences, and all their civil 
and religious inftitutions. ‘Thefe books have been preferved 
with great care, and are probably far older than any manu- 
fcripts we have to fhew for the hiftory and chronology of 
any other people: and there is no more reafon to doubt of 
the antiquity of the Chine/é records, than of thofe of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, which are fo well attefted by ane 
tient writers of the greateft learning and credit. 

© Had the Chinefe books been always wrote on paper, three 
or four tranfcripts fucceeding one another, and well preferved, 
would laft fo many thoufand years. Indeed mr. Cofard 
makes no doubt of the ancient Babylonian and Egyptian 
accounts being fiftitions and a : but this 
might be owing to his having not well examined or known 
the real foundation of the antiquities and chronology of 
thefe nations, which have long lain in obfcurity and confu- 
fion: but I hope I have fhewn, that the remains of the ac- 
counts of both have a real foundation, when rightly under- 
ftood. 

‘ In reply to mr. Cofard’s objection to the accuracy of the 
antient aftronomy of the Chinefe, I agree it is probable, if 
not certain, that it was in antient times not founded on cal- 
culation, but was an account of facts founded on obferva- 
tion only, as it was alfo in Chaldea, Egypt, and other 
nations. Therefore many both folar and lunar eclipfes 
would be omitted of courfe, as not having been feen or 
obferved ; and the greateft and moft vifible only:qould be 
recorded, But after the year before Chrift 776, when they 
began to calculate, we have many more eclipfes recorded 
in the Chinefe and Chaldzan annals: and, above five hun- 
dred years before the chriftian xta, Comfucius gave an ac- 
count of thirty-fix eclipfes of the fun, of which Du Halde 
relates, there are but two falfe, and two doubtful; and 
that all the reft are certain. This is more than can be 
ya of the aftronomical obfervatiens of any other king- 

om. 

© So that, I confefs, I fee nothing in mr. Coffara’s obferva- 
tion to invalidate the credibility of the Chine/e antiquities and 
* chronology. The chronology of the beft attefted hiftory 
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¢ hasdifficulties and errors init; and if the Chinefe has fome 
© likewife; which’I fhall endeavour to clear up, it muft not 
* therefore be efteemed fidfitiouns. Mr. Cofard, whom I 
* greatly efteem, and who’ is an excellent fcholar, will, I 
* doubt not, be glad ‘to fee any difficulties and errors, which 
‘he apprehends in antient chronology, folved and cor- 
* reéted.’ 

. Having fhewn the evidence on which the Chinefe antiquities 
and chronology are founded, and removed fome objections 
made againft them, our learned auther proceeds to the confi- 
deration of the origin and hiftory of this antient and renowned - 
empire: after which he treats of their chronology ; conclud-’ 
‘ing his fecond volume with fome account of the charaéter and 
dogtrine of Confucius, which is as follows : 

- © ‘He was of the royal family, and defcended from Hocug- 
© Ji, the firft emperor of China. He feems to have been 
the greateft moral as well as political philofopher that ever 
lived; and was eminent in all parts of learning. He ex- 
celled Pythagoras and Socrates in purity of religion and mo- 
rals. He was of the moft exemplary /obriety and cha/ftity of 
life. He was endued with every virtue, and free from 
every vice; and fhewed the greateft equablenefs and mag- 
nanimity of temper, under moft unworthy treatment, and 
when his life was in danger through the brutality of a great 
officer in the army, who hated him only for his good 
life. 

© The whole do&rine of this great philofopher tended to 
reflore human nature to its original dignity, and that firft 
purity and luftre which it hed received from Heaven; and 
which had been fullied and corrupted with ignorance and 
the contagion of vice. 

‘ The means he propofed to attain this end, was, to obey 
the Lomd'of heaven ; to honour and fear him; to lve our neigh- 
bour as ourfelues; to fubdue irregular inclinations; never to 
make our paffisns the rule of our conduc? ; to fubmit to reafon ; 
to liften to it in all things; to do nothing, to fay nothing ; to 
think of nathing contrary to it. 

“ He taught kings and princes to be fathers to their fub- 
jects; and to love them as their children: and he taught 
fubjects to reverence and obey their kings and governors 
with the honour and affe&tion due to parents. And he in- 
ftructed the whole nation in thofe doctrines of truth and 
fidelity, juftice and equity in all their dealings and aétions 
towards one another ; and to pay that regard to the laws of 
* Heaven, as well as to thefe of the empire; the obfervance 
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of which would not fail to make both kings and people pro- 
{perous and happy. Bout 
« He was in his own perfon a pattern of the precepts which 
he taught in his writings and difcourfes. So that all the 
kings of China endeavoured to out-do each other in encou- 
raging him to come into their dominions; the good works 
he did in one country being the motive that made him earn- 
eftly defired by another. “A 
‘ He had the jufteft notions of the Deity, and of the fpiri- 
tual worfhip due to him alone: tho’ withal, after the example 
of the belt emperors of China, and the orders of the old. 
theological books, which contained the original inftitutions 
of religion, he worfhipped with inferior rites and facrifices 
the celeflial /pirits, who were believed from the moft antient 
tradition to be the minifters of the divine. providence, and 
appointed by the Supreme God to prefide over the feveral 
parts of the creation; the ftars, planets, and elements, as 
well as the kingdoms of the earth, and to be, under God 
the difpenfers of rewards and punifhments to good and evi 
men in this life. : 

© Confucius allowed and concurred with the cuftom of his 
country, in paying a fubordinate worfhip to thefe heaven- 
ly fpirits: but he was an abhorrer of all grofs idolatry and 
the worfhip of dead men; or of reprefenting the Deity by 
images or the fimilitude of any creature. For his notion 
of God was, that he was the fupreme Truth and Rea/fon, or 
the fountain from whence truth and reafon were derived 
and communicated to men. ‘That his intelligence compre- 
hended both his own nature and that of all other things and 
beings; and therefore that he foreknew all things that were 
future: that he was the original and ultimate end of all things, 
eternal, infinite, immoveable, who produced and /u/fains all 


; things. ‘That he is one, fupremely holy, fupremely intelligent 


and invifible. And having difcourfed of the perfection of ' 
reafon and virtue, he ufed thefe remarkable words :—We 
muft wait for the coming of this perfec#ly holy man ; and then 
we may hope, that, having fuch a guide and teacher, virtue, 
which is of fuch an excellent nature, will be brought into 
practice, and be performed by men. 

* A little after Confucius is related to fay of the emperor, 
who ruled according to the law of reafon, and example of 
the God of heaven, —that fuch a one need not doubt but his 
virtue will be approved by that holy perfon who is expedied 
to come upon earth ; even though an hundred ages fhould pafs 
before his coming. 
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¢ And according to a tradition univerfally received amongft 
© the Chinefe, Confucius was often heard to fay,—that in the 
© weft the Holy One will appear. 

* All thefe expreffions feem to be prefages which this wife 
¢ and good man had concerning the coming of Chri/f, the 
© Holy One of God, to deliver to mankind a perfe& rule of 
‘ religion and virtue. And his faying that his appearance 
© would be in the we/?, feems to point out ‘fudea, the moft 
© weftern country of Afa in refpect to China. And as there 
¢ is no abfurdity in fuppofing that fuch virtuous and religious 
© heathens as Confucius was, might be infpired with a fore- 
‘ knowledge of the coming of the Saviour of the world ; fo, 
e 
. 
& 
+ 
« 
é 





whenever God fhall raifcyup preachers of true chri/ffianity, 
amongft the people of China, they may be led to fee, and 
be convinced, that Chri/? is the Holy One, and that Divine 
teacher, whom their own Prophet fo many ages before had 
taught them to expect: and this may be a means of their 
conveifion to the chri/fian faith.’ 





(To be concluded in our next.) Ys 
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ArT. xvit. Reflections concerning innate moral principles. 
Written in French oy the late lord Bolingbroke ; and tran/- 
lated into Englifh. 8vo. as. 6d. Bladon. 


His fmall piece, we are told in an advertifement annexed 
to it, was written in French by the late lord Bolingbroke, 
for the ufe of a noble club at Paris, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and publifhed there fince his deceafe. We are likewife 
told, that the French copy is corrupted in feveral places, which 
the tranflator hath attempted to reftore in Englifh; and that 
the reafon of printing the French and the tran{lation together, 
is, that none may be mifled by the liberties he hath taken. 
Though we have no reafon to doubt that this piece was 
written by lord Bolingbroke, yet we cannot think that his lord- 
fhip ever intended it for public view ; it being avery loofe and 
inaccurate performance. Thofe who are converfant with mo- 
‘ ral fubjets, and have obferved, with a moderate degree of at- 
tention, the natural workings of their own hearts, will eafily 
fee through the fallacy of his lordfhip’s arguments, and look 
upon the whole performance in no other light than as an inge- 
ous piece of fophiftry. 
The defign of it is to prove that compaffien is not a prin- 
ciple born with all men, or an inftinét common to the whole 
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fpecies; the main fpring and mover of all human actions be- 
ing, as we are told, that innate direQion or impreffion, which 
caufeth us to purfue pleafure, and fly from pain. The firft 
thing advanced in fupport of fo ftrange a pofition will not, we 
apprehend, carry much conviction along with it, tho’ to his 
lordfhip it appears a convincing proof. ‘ Even the doubt, 
‘ fays he, which we all entertained yefterday, and which I 
‘ have now hanifhed, concerning the truth of that propofi- 
‘ tion, which affirms compaffion for other men to be a principle 
born with all men, or an inftin& common to that whole fpectes 
4 animals, feems to me a convincing proof of its falfity. 
or if it were true, why fhould not its truth be as evident 
as the truth of this propofition, the love 0 that which gives 
him pleafure, and an averfion for that which gives him pain, 
is a principle born with every man, and infeparable from his 
nature? Nomancan, I think, be one moment in doubt 
about the origin of that which God himfelf hath impreffed 
on the foul of every man. It is not impreffed upon the 
mind, if the mind is not fenfible of the impreffion.’ 
The refpe& and love of children for their parents, his 
, lordfhip tells us, is confidered as an innate principle, (but he 
does not acquaint us by whom) ftill more generally than com- 
paffion for the diftrefled. He proceeds therefore to confider 
thefe tvro principles together, thinking they will ferve to illuf- 
trate each other ; and examines what we mean when we fay, 
that the love of children for their parents, and compaffion for 
the diftrefled, are innate principles. * Do we mean then, fays 
“he, that this propofition, it is the duty of a child to refpect 
* and love his father, and this other, it is the duty of a man to 
‘ pity and help his fellow, are two truths imprinted by God on 
‘ the underftanding of every man, at the moment of giving 
‘ him being? That would be too abfurd; becaufe the ideas 
* of relation, as well as the other ideas which join to come 
* pound thefe propofitions, are not innate, and confequently 
* the truths which they contain cannot be innate. 
© Do we mean the love of children for their parents, and 
* the compaffion of men for other men in diftrefs, are prin» 
* ciples of a€tion, and as it were fprings placed by the Author 
* of nature in all men that are born, in order to excite them 
* to perform certain duties, and to dire@ their conduét ?—— 
* The abfurdity is not quite fo glaring in this definition as in 
* the former ; but I fancy that at bottom they will be found 
. equally untrue. For if thofe principles of a¢tion are placed 
in all men, why do they not difcover themfelves in ail men 
* by their effe&ts? To thun evil, to feek good, isa wae 
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of action placed in all men, which difcovers itfelf in all 
ages, in all countries, and on all proper occafions. On this 
very univerfality and uniformity of its effects is founded its 
claim to the origin which we affign it. We were not of 
council with the Eternal Wifdom, when he refolved to foim 
the human fyftem, and therefore cannot prefume to fay 
that any principle is innate, till we find by obfervation that 
it is common to al] men, and conftant in its operations. If 
it be not common to all men, if it doth not a&t upon fome 
occafions where it ought to act, good fenfe will not let us 
attribute its effects to an innate and fixed principle, but force 
us to derive them from a pofterior caufe ; pofterior not only 
in the order of caufes, but in the order of time; to a caufe 
which, very far from having been eftablifhed by God origi- 
nally and uniformly in all men, is only an accident refult- 
ing from what God hath really eftablifhed; that is to fay, 
from the operations of thofe faculties whereof he hath given 
us the ufe; which operations vary infinitely, according to 
the different difpofitions of individuals, the different cha- 
raCiers of nations, and their different conftitutions of go- 
vernment.’ 

His lordfhip now goes on to produce examples from hiftory 


of nations that are utterly infenftble to compaffion, even when 
its force is ftrengthened by paternal affection ; from which he 
infers, that an innate principle, which is not univerfal, is an 
abfurdity : he then proceeds as follows: £ But it will be faid, 


you may know the univerfality of this inftin& by what pafles 
in children, who all feel its force, becaufe they have not yet 
blunted its edge, nor debauched nature by oppofite habits. 
This is the laft entrenchment, which cannot be defended, 
but will give us an opportunity to difcover the caufe of the 
error, and to fhew the true fource of that which we call 
compaffion. 

© The only innate principle, and the main fpring of all our 
movements, is the love of our being, the detire of pleafure, 
and averfion to pain. This is a blind principle, which fees 
not the relations that things ftand in to one another, nor 
all the different circumftances in which we ourfelves are 
placed ; and confequently till reafon, that is, the faculty of 
aiftinguifhing truth from. falfhood, hath colleéted all the 
materials requifite to enable her to direét us, this principle 
expofes us to numberlefs untoward accidents. And for this 
very reafon we are never left to the guidance of this prin- 
ciple, till the principle itfelf be guided by reafon; other- 
wife a child -would drown itfelf, burn itfelf, deftroy its being, 
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in the purfuit of imaginary good, or by fhunning imagina- 
ry evil. As foon as reafon is formed, it governs the elafti- 
city of this firft fpring ; and as the fpring gives us motion, 
reafon rules that motion, and directs it to proper objeéts. 
If reafon were compleatly formed in all men, which is far 
from being the cafe, or if it met with no oppofition from 
the paffions, then in all fuch, whofe reafon is as compleat- 
ly formed as our rank in the univerfe permits, felf-love 
would become the fource of virtues, the fource of human 
happinefs : for God hath made all things with wifdom, and 
confequently hath proportioned all means to their encs; but 
in the human ftate, the only one we know any thing of, 
thofe means are in a great meafure imperfect, and con- 
fequently produce their ends but in a very imperfect 
manner. 

© Let us therefore diftinguifh the phznomena of thefe 


pretended innate principles according to the period in 
which they rule alone, and that in which reafon, whe- 
ther well or ill, more or lefs imperfeCtly formed, directs 
them.’ 

After endeavouring to fhew, by a fhort indution, that a 


young child hath no other principle of action, but the love of 

what gives him pleafure, and an averfion to whatever gives 
him pain ; and that no fuch thing as filial love appears in him, 
unlefs his father fondles him, and his mother gives him fuck, 
he proceeds to the other principle, wiz. Compaffion. 
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‘ And here again, fays he, we muft go back to the fame 
fource ; for from thence fpring the firft appearances of what 
we call compaffion. Without doubt children acquire, even 
in the mother’s womb, fome faint ideas of pleafure and 
pain; when they come into the world, they enter on a fcene 
where an infinite number of the fame fort of ideas are pre- 
pared for their reception, and, as they advance in years, in 
creafe both in number and ftrength. In them, as in 
other animals, nature hath connected certain external figns 
with the inward fenfations of pleafure, and of pain. Thefe 
figns conftantly accompany their feveral fenfations ; and if 
any of them are fometimes a little ambiguous, as excefs of 
pleafure, for example, comes very near to excefs of pvin, 
yet they are never fo ambiguous as to deceive us: nav, this 
ambiguity does not take place in children. When there- 
fore one laughs, fings, and dances before achild, the child 
is rejoiced ; when one cries, groans, and bewails himfelf, the 
child becomes fad. Why fo? becaufe his ideas of pleafure 
are revived in the one cafe, and his ideas of pain in the 
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© other. Evena ftory will produce nearly the fame effe& on 
¢ achild, as foon as he hath acquired the ideas, and learned 
© the expreffions neceflary for his underftanding it. And to 
¢ prove that the tokens of affliction, which the child difeovers 
¢ in fuch cafes, do not proceed from compaffion, properly 
¢ fpeaking, but from the caufe here affigned, we need only 
¢ obferve, that a recital of the fufferings and death of a blue 
© bird, taken from the Tales of the Fairies, wiil produce the 
© fame effect, on a child of a certain age, as an account of 
© the fufferings and death of acriminal. If the moans of a 
¢ parrot, fick in his cage, do not produce in a child the 
© fame concern, as thofe of the maid-fervant, who lies in the 
© fame room with him, that is becaufe the figns of diftrefs 
* given by the parrot are not fo naturally adapted, as thofe 
¢ given by the maid, to communicate to the child the idea of 
¢ pain. If the figns are the fame, the effet would be the 
* fame, in cafe both the objeéts that act upon the child were 
* prefent: as we may be eafily fatisfied from experience, that 
© the founds and the ideas being the fame, the effect is the fame 
© alfo, in the cafe of the two following events, of which the 
“ child is notawitnefs. I might cry my eyes out, before Crony 
* would be roufed from his happy unconcern ; but let any 
* ftranger ly down and howl! by him, imitating the noife 
© which the dog makes when he himfelf is in pain, and he 
¢ will foon anfwer him in the fame plaintive tone, and fhew 
* that he is actually in pain. No body will fay that my dog 
* hath compaffion, and yet he fhews the fame marks of it, and 
* is excited to fhew thofe marks in the fame manner, as the 
‘ child; that is, the idea of pain is called up in both. 

* Let the child and the dog advance one ftep farther toge- 
* ther. Both become attached to thofe who do them good. 
« Dogs have often fllewn the fame concern for their matters, 
© when wounded or killed, that children fhe w for their nurfes. 
* The firft and fainteft dawnings of reafon, joined to the 
* caufe [ have juft been {peaking of, are fufficient to produce 
* this effect. The ideas of pain, communicated to them by 
* the pain of another, ftriking their fenfes by its external 
* figns, begin to difcompofe them. The affeétion of the one 
© for his mafter, and of the other for his nurfe, founded in 
* both on felf-love alone, and generated only by the frequent 
*. repetition of thofe agreeable ideas which the objects of their 
® affection have been ufed to furnifh them with, renders them 
* more particularly fenfible of all the impreffions made upon 
* them by thofe objeéts. Laftly, the faculty of combining 
* two or three ideas makes them, perhaps, fenfible of the 
* misfortune 
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‘ misfortune of being deprived, for the future, of an object 
‘ which is become dear to them, as they are, without all 
‘ doubt, fenfible of the a€tual privation of the agreeable fen- 
‘ fations which that object procured them. e€ may con- 
¢ ceive, that there is but a very fmall diftance between one’s 
‘ felf and that which one loves, and a very great one between 
‘ what one loves and the reit of the world ; and then it can- 
not be furprifing that the impreffions made by near objects 
are ftronger than thofe made by diftant ones. But what 
appears to me decifive on the point is this: ‘The affliction 
which a child manifefts when his nurfe is in diftrefs, or dies, 
(and the fame may be faid of a dog, with regard to his 
mafter) has all the appearances of that which we call com- 
paffion. Now, all the circumftances which conftitute a 
difference between that affliction which may be taken for — 
compaffion, and that which the child exprefled on other oc- 
cafions, when there was evidently no other caufe for it, but 
the mere renewal of his ideas of pain, without any parti- 
cular regard to the objeét that communicated the fenfations 
which produced that renewal: all thofe circumftances, I 
fay, are founded on the ideas acquired by him fince his birth, 
and on the application which he has gradually learned to make 
of thofe ideas. ‘Therefore thofe appearances in ‘the child, 
which we call compaffion, do not proceed from an innate 
principle ; the diforder produced in him by reviving his 
ideas of pain, is inftinét. It proceeds, if you pleafe, from 
the fame principle as his averfion for the dire& fenfations of 
pain; but all that is fuperadded to this firft difcompofure, in 
order to form, out of the whole, our idea of compaffion, is 
the effect of his love for his nurfe: but his love for his nurfe 
is not innate ; his compaffion therefore is not innate. Nay, 
even if his love for his nurfe could, without any abfurdity, 
be called an innate principle, his compaffion for her would 
ftill be only an accident produced indireétly by that princi- 
ple ; for it would not be a particular inftinét, different from 
that love of his nurfe which the child muft have received at 
its birth.’ 

His lordfhip, having given what he takes to be a juft ac- 
count of thofe appearances which we call compaffion in chil- 
dren, proceeds now to follow. them a little further, in order 
to fee what becomes of it in a more advanced age, after rea- 
fon is perfe€tly formed, and education hath had its full effeet ; 
and then goes on to confider what pafles in the minds of thofe 
who make a bad ufe of their reafon, and who have not had 
the fame advantages of education. He endeavours to thew, 
H 4 that 
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that education and cuftom determine and fix the characters 
of nations with regard to compaffion or cruelty, which he 
thinks could not be true, if either compaffion or cruelty were 
an inftinét of human nature: but the extracts we have already 

iven are fufficient to enable the judicious reader to form a 
juft idea of the whole performance. Ip 



























Art. xvitr. The eloquence of the pulpit: An ordination- 
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| S the fubje& of this fermon is fo very interefting, and 

treated, in our opinion, with a great deal of judgment, 
our readers, we hope, will excufe our prefenting them with 
fome extra€ts from it, tho’ it be contrary to our general con- 
duct, with regard to fingle fermons. 

The reader will not expect to find fo copious a fubje&t, as 
that of pulpit eloquence, difcufled within the narrow limits 
of one difcourfe: but notwithftanding this, fuch as have the 
minifterial office in view, an office, of all others, the moft 
important, will find their account in the perufal of, and at- 
tendance to, what our ingenious author has advanced upon 
it. He feems to be well acquainted with human nature, and 
carefully to have ftudied the propere{t methods of practifing 
upon the human heart: and we cannot but think, that, if the 
rules he lays down for pu'pit-oratory were duly obferved, 
(tho’ to fome, they will, no doubt, appear too refined, per- 
haps for no other reafon but that they are little attended to), 
we fhould fee the preaching-art in a much higher degree of per- 
feftion than we do at prefent. One thing mutt be very obvious 
to every perfon who has thought juftly upon the fubjeét, that 
if fuch a graceful manner, fuch a decent, manly, and natural 
elocution, as is recommended in the excellent fermon now be- 
fore us, were to prevail, inftead of that dull uniformity of gef- 
ture, that infipid, dronifh, and unanimated manner, which we 
fo often meet with, it would render our preachers, in ge- 
neral, perhaps much more ufeful, certainly more agreeable than 
they too often are. ’ 

Our ingenious author, from thefe words, és xviii. 24. 
And a certain ‘Few, named Appullos, barn at Alexandria, an el.- 
quent man, and mighty in the feriptures, came to Ephefus, takes 
occafion* to enquire, what are the principal conftituent parts 
of that facred eloquence which every minifter ought to ftudy. 
In order to be an eloquent preacher, he obferves, in the firft 
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place, that a man mult be pofleffed of good talents, both na- 
tural and acquired: natural, fuch as a clear and found under- 
ftanding, a warm and lively imagination, a retentive memo- 
ry, and a natural elocution, or an original gift of utterance 5 
acquired, the knowledge of religion at large, the knowledge 
of the fcriptures in particular, the knowledge of men, and a 
competent knowledge of books, of fuch at leaft as are of the 
greateft ufe and value. 

He proceeds, in the fecond place, to fhew how thefe talents 
are to be directed and applied to the great end of preaching. 
« It is abundantly evident, fays he, that the proper ftandard, 
« or meafure of excellence, in any art, is to be taken from 
‘ the end it hath in view. Whatever is calculated adequate- 
‘ ly to anfwer that, is faid to be according to the ftandard, 
‘ or excellent in its kind. An exact knowledge of the end 
© therefore, and a fteady regard to it, muft regulate. the at- 
‘ tempts of every performer, in his refpective art. What 
‘ then is the end of preaching, that beft of arts, now under 
¢ confideration? It is obvious, I think, that it can be no 
‘ other, in general, than to make men wife and good, by 
‘ inftruGting them in the doétrines and precepts of the gofpel, 
¢ and perfuading them to believe in one, and fubmit to the 
‘ other. This, my reverend brethren, is the fupreme, the 
¢ ultimate mark we are to fix to ourfelves from firft to laft, 
¢ and at which we are in one fhape or another to aim in all 
‘ our performances. ‘This is that pole-ftar, by which we 
‘ are invariably to fteer our courfe. If the preacher that is 
‘ poffeffed of the talent fuppofed, keeps thi$ conftantly in his 
‘ eye; then, indeed, with the affiftance of truth for his chart, 
‘ of fincerity for his compafs, and, for his pilot, that good 
¢ genius who never fails of conducting the pious and the good, 
© he can fcarce miftake his way, or fall fhort of fuccefs at 
© Jaft.’ 

He now goes on to obferve a few things in relation to the 
fpirit and compofition of fermons. ‘ I would obferve, fays 
‘ he, that a preacher of true tafte will choofe for ordinary, 
* I do not fay always, to make his difcourfes turn upon 
‘ fome one leading truth or another; which fhall run through 
each from beginning to end, and ferve to colleét the feveral 
parts together, and to which they {hall all point as to their 
common centre, throwing one joint blaze of light upon it, 
and being chiefly or folely fubfervient to that end. So 
that, if 1 may be permitted here to borrow a comparifon 
from one of the fine arts, the moft of his fermons will re- 
femble in this refpect a genuine piece of hiftory-painting, 
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Where the fubordinate figures, though varioufly diverfified 
from one another, have yet fome general predominant air, 
or feature, which runs through them all, and leads the eye 
at firft fight to the principal figure, for the fake of which 
they were defigned, and which they all confpire to fet off 
in the moft diftinguifhed and affecting manner. It is fearce 
to be told, how much a proper correfpondence among the 
feveral heads of a fermon, and the joint fubferviency of them 
all to one ruling point, will contribute to the ufefulnefs, as 
well as beauty of fuch a performance, by fpreading light and 
order through the whole, and bearing home the main are 
gument fo forcibly and fully on the hearers, as to leave 
their minds deeply penetrated and entirely poflefied with 
it. 
¢ But then a preacher of real judgment will take care ftill 
to blend variety with this uniformity. He will not dwell 
long on one fingle ftring : he will vary the notes and mea- 
fures frequently ; and, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, will, like 
fome able mafter in the mufical art, touch off fometimes the 
fofteft airs, and then on a fudden ftrike the inftrument with 
a bolder hand. By thefe means he will keep the public ear 
ftill awake, and hold the people’s thoughts in an agreeable 
agitation all along. 
‘ To fpeak more plainly, he will addrefs fometimes to one 
leading power of the mind, fometimes to another. In one 
part of his difcourfe he will apply himfelf principally to in- 
form the underftanding, in another to feize the imagination, 
i} another to alarm the confcience, in another to excite 
fuch affeftions of the foul as are fuitable to his prefent de- 
fign. The firft of thefe is commonly attempted in the be- 
ginning, and the laft referved for the conclufion. A preacher 
is Certainly never to move the paffions, without convincing 
the reafon of mankind. But for the fake of that variety, 
we were juft now recommending, perhaps the beft way for 
ordinary is, to make the more fpeculative and cool, and 
the more warm and praétical parts of a fermon, fucceed 
each other by turns ; though the preacher, undoubtedly, 
fhould always flame moft towards the end. Thus much is 
clear, that neither is to be excluded ; light without heat, 
in this inftance, is unaffecting ; heat without light, tran- 
+> ; and both, when feparate from each other, ufe- 
ers. 
‘ The methods of addreffing to the feveral powers are in- 
numerable. The following may be reckoned a few of the 
principal ; a concife and animated narration of faéts; a feries 
© of 
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« ef proofs, not too many, led on in an eafy, popular man- 
* ner; objections fairly ftated, and fully anfwered ; cafes fup- 
‘ pofed, reafoned on, and applied ; propofitions traced with per- 
‘ fpicuity to their firft principles, in the way of a natural in- 
< du€tion or detail; frequent appeals, lodged fometimes to 
¢ reafon, fometimes to confcience ; repeated and pointed: in~ 
€ terrogations ; fhort dialogues, obfervations fupported and 
¢ exemplified from fcripture and from life ; characters in both, 
‘ very often drawn, at one time exhibited fingle, at another 
‘ contrafted, or compared together, moft frequently the laft ; 
‘ pithy remarks, and touching fentences, fcattered up and 
¢ down; points of importance, amplified, heightened, and 
“ fwelled out; different fcenes and objeéts, in this and the 
‘ other world, painted with ftrength and juftnefs; various 
¢ beings or perfons, chiefly of the human kind, introduced in 
€ particular circumftances, briefly but ftrongly expreffing their 
¢ thoughts and feelings; exclamations quick and few, infpired 
‘ and juftified by the occafion ; bold apoftrophe’s thrown out 
‘ in an heat, but neither frequent nor long; fudden tranfi- 
‘ tions; moving and home addrefles to different forts of men ; 
‘ abrupt fallies of devout affection, of virtuous indignation, of 
‘ melting compaffion, of pious zeal ; and to mention no more, 
‘ fince it would be endlefs to mention all, metaphors and 
© comparifons, apt and unforced, fetched from thofe quar- 
© ters chiefly, which lie moft obvious to common obferva- 
£ tion.’ 

He now goes on to confider a little, a preacher’s manner or 
deportment in the pulpit. ‘ I imagine then, fays he, I fee 
him ftanding in that facred place, with an ereét, yet modeft 
mien, the picture of a mind that is firm but free from ar- 
rogance ; with an animated, yet compofed countenance, the 
mirror of a foul entirely awake, at the fame time collected 
in itfelf. I imagine I hear him fpeak like a man full of his 
fubject, poffefled with the very {pirit of it, and labouring 
under the weight of thofe conceptions which it infpires. 
In fuch parts of his difcourfe as are naturally cool, his voice, 
afpect, and demeanour, are plain, equal, fixed: in fuch as 
require pathos, his voice is vehement, without {training ; 
his eyes exprefs his very foul, without affectation ; his ac- 
tion is nervous and fignificant, yet fmooth and temperate, 
the unftudied refult and immediate movement of his inward 
feelings, never exceeding the modefty of nature, appearing 
deficient rather than over-done, and always chaftifed by a 
commanding fenfe of decency. Sometimes he finks into a 
* deep and flow folemnity, overwhelmed with the majefty of 
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fome marvellous, grand, or awful confideration ; fometimes 
he burfts into a torrent of rapid eloquence, irrefiftibly borne 
away by a kind of divine enthufiafm ; fometimes he ftops 
fhort in a fudden paufe of recolleéted filence, as unable to 
vent the workings of his bofom, or clothe the greatnefs of 
his perceptions in adequate language. Now he melts into a 
mild infinuating tendernefs, but without whining ; and now 
he rifes to a fuperior force and emphafis, but without pre- 
fumption or fiercenefs. As he cautioufly avoids a dull un- 
meaning uniformity of gefture, and the fame conftantly re- 
turning tone or cadence, things totally inconfiftent with true 
elocution ; fo in all the variations both of his voice and ac- 
tion, he fhuns with the ftri€teft care every appearance of art, 
and feems manifeftly to follow, throughout his whole per- 
formance, the prefent ftream of fentiment and affection, 
flowing fpontaneoufly from the occafiun.’ 

He proceeds now, in the third place, to fhew of what noble 


ufe a fublime fpirit of religion will be to a preacher, with re- 
gard both to his private ftudies, and to his public perfor- 
mances. 


* A preacher, animated with a fublime fpirit of religion, 
fays he, will not come into the pulpit as an actor comes up- 
on the ftage, to perfonate a feigned character, and forget 
his real one ; to utter fentiments, or reprefent paffions not 
his own. No, the man and the preacher are in his cafe 
one and the fame. When he is in the pulpit, the man ap- 
pears as well as the preacher. When he is out of it, the 
preacher appears as well as the man. In the pulpit, he is 
the man wound up to an higher tone; the man feen in the 
more folemn light of a ferious character. Out of it, he is 
the preacher unbent, the preacher {een in the fofter light of 
ordinary humanity. 
* Every word that proceeds from fuch a preacher, will be 
big with feeling and concern of mind. Every thought will 
iffue from the the centre of the foul. He will fpeak natu- 
rally, for he will {peak becaufe he believes ; he will appear 
in earneit, for he will be in earneft. To fay all that needs 
to be faid, in a very little compafs: whatever he advances 
will have a native air, a peculiar ftamp of fincerity, that 
inexpreffible kind of genuine look, which belongs alone to 
unaffected worth ; which art may imitate, but cannot reach; 
and which is infinitely more perfuafive than the higheft art 
without it poffibly can be. For in this cafe there is per- 
ceived a kind of fympathy between the heart of the fpeaker 
and the hearts of the hearers: the religious paffion vibrates 
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and darts from one to the other; and a fecret, but power- 
ful and inftantaneous, ftroke is felt; which may be com- 
pared, in this view, to the furprifing effect produced by 
communication in the cafe of fome late noted experi- 
ments. 

‘ Put all thefe things now together. Suppofe that to the 
natural force of genius, and to the intellectual improvements 
before mentioned, thofe religious ones, lait fpoken of, are 
added ; and then fuppofe that the fpirits, the imagination, 
all the faculties of the preacher, are heated and exalted by 
the action of a difcourfe, by the prefence of an auditory, 
by their attention efpecially, and, in fine, by the folemnity 
of the place: oh my brethren, what, what muft be the 
combined influence of all this ; whilft the whole man {wells 
and glows with one pathetic grand fenfation, which breaking 
from him with its full force, fpreads and circulates among 
his hearers, penetrates their inmoft fouls, and fhakes them 
to the very foundation !’ 

. Mr. Fordyce concluces this difcourfe with fhewing, that the 
| ftudy of chriftian oratory is the duty, and will be the advan- 
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tage of ail minifters of the gofpel: but were wé to give our 
readers al] that is truly valuable in this excellent fermon, we 
mutt give them the far greater part of it; we fhall therefore 
conclude our account of it with laying before them the intro- 
ductory part of the charge annexed to it. 

© Dear and Reverend Sir, The fcene which now opens up- 
on you is important and difficult. It is fit you fhould enter 
upon it with a folemn paufe. You are now to. engage more 
immediately in a defign which hath employed all the zeal of 
prophets, and apoftles, and evangelifts, and all the preachers 
of righteoufnefs in every country, and in every age; in a 
defign, in which all the good fpirits of the upper world do, 
no doubt, warmly intereft themfelves ; in a defign, for pro- 
moting which, the Son of God hath performed and fuffer- 
ed, and is ftill performing the greateft things ; and finally, 
in a defign, which we have reafon to believe, is the higheft 
fcheme of the great and good Parent of all, and the grand 
aim of all the various, extenfive, and mighty operations of 
his Spirit and Providence, through all the periods of time, 
and generations of men, from the birth of the world to its 
general confummation. Yes, Sir, you are now called to 
be a fellow-worker with God himfelf, as well as with all 
the members of the kingdom of light, and with the glorious 
Head of it, in fpreading the triumphs of that kingdom here 
* below.——In {preading them how? By diffufing the light 
© of 
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© of divine truth, and the the warmth of divine love all round 
‘ you, particularly through that congregation which is now 
* committed to your care. Therefore every time you view 
this congregation, every time you think of it, this affect- 
ing, this exalting reflection will naturally prefent itfelf ; 
here is a fet of creatures endowed with reafon, intended 
for immortality, and baptized into the chriftian name, who 
are entrufted to my infpection by the great Shepherd and 
Bifhop of fouls. 1am to feed this flock of God with know- 
ledge; I am to watch it with care; I am to lead it to 
green pattures by the ftill waters, to the duties and the joys 
of a religious life; I am to go before it myfelf, as an exam- 
ple to the flock, a pattern of good works, in converfation, 
in charity, in fpirit, in faith, in purity ; I am to do every 
thing, in fhort, that in me lies, to conduct this people in 
the paths of righteoufnefs, to the beatific prefence, and thus 
on my part to extend the fpiritual empire of the God, by 
adding to the number of its loyal fubjects, and to that fum 
of final happinefs, which was the ultimate end of its crea- 
tion. O glorious undertaking, in comparifon of which the 
boafted enterprizes of the heroes of this world, are to be 
efteemed, at beft, but as the play of children? Does not 
your breaft, Sir, take fire already at the thought? Does 
not your heart leap with joy, whilft you entertain it? Will 
you think much to fpend, or to be fpent, in the profecu- 
tion of fuch a defign ?’ y 

? 
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Art. x1x. The following is a tranflation of a letter from a 
foreign corre/pondent 
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To the AutuHors of the Monruiy Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Can now, in.fome meafure, inform you in what manner 
the Hebrew Bible, now printing at Paris, is executed, 
the author, father Houbigant of the oratory, having imparted 
to me an account of his work, and defired my advice in it. 
He has already given a fpecimen of it in the Prolegomena, pub- 
lifhed in 1747 in 4to, which the French journalifts have men- 
tioned with applaufe. 
It is about twenty years fince father Houbigant formed the 
defign of writing a critique on the Hebrew text, and finifhing 
what 
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what Lewis Capellus had begun. He was thoroughly convin- 
ced, by attentively reading the ancient texts of fcripture, that 
the Hebrew Bible had not been printed from the beft manu- 
fcripts, and that even the manufcripts themfelves are not fo 
correct as the Jews have pretended, 

Thefe confiderations induced him to undertake the work ; 
and whenever any grammatical erfors occur in the /debrew 
text, he re¢tifies them according to the ancient rules of the 
facred language; and at the fame time fhews, that the mo- 
dern grammarians have formed a great many rules, on no 
other authority than the errors of the text, which they were 
not aware of. If the errors are not grammatical, but fuch as 
affe&t the fenfe, or render it obfcure, he confults the ancient 
verfions in the Polyglott, and in the Hexapla of Origen, and 
inferts in his notes the various readings followed by the an- 
cient tranflators. I fay in his notes, for he does not alter 
the Hebrew text, that being printed the fame as in Van- 
derboogth’s edition. I muft not omit to obferve, that he 
has confulted the manufcripts in the king’s library, and 
thofe belonging to the oratory; fome of which are the beft 
' we have in Europe. Ona careful perufal of thefe manu- 
fcripts he affirms, that if they had been in the hands of the 
firft editors, they would have given us a much better edition 
than any yet publifhed. Laftly, when neither the manu- 
fcripts, nor the ancient verfions afford any light, he redtifies 
the text according to the rules laid down in his Prolegomena : 
fometimes he find affiftance from the context, and fometimes 
from parallel places, and the genius of the facred language, or 
even from the doétrine of the fcriptures. But in order to 
know the whole extent of his undertaking, we muft have re- 
courfe to his notes themfelves. 

The ftile of his notes is clear, elegant, and natural; and 
that of his verfion is diverfified according to the different 
manners of the facred writers. Father Aoubigant has not 
neglected what is called good Latin, but at the fame time he 
has avoided the faults objected to Chateillon and Leon de Suda: 
he does not ufe any far-fetched expreffions ; but takes the 
vulgate for his model, and has a fimple and withal a noble 
diction. This verfion feems to be animated, as it were, with 
a kind of antique air, which I cannot well defcribe, and which 
Tonvinces us, that the books of Ado/es and the prophets are the 
moft antient in the world. 

It only now remains for me to acquaint you in what man- 
ner tie work is executed, with regerd to the impreffion. It 
is contained ‘in four volumes in folio. The fathers of the 
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oratory, who are at the expence of the edition, have fpared 
no colt. They have caufed new fonts of letter to be catft, 
which are in no refpeét inferior to the fineft of thofe in the 
Louvre. The text and the verfion make two volumes, printed 
on a great Roman letter, The Jtalic letters of this verfion 
are the fineft I ever faw of this kind. ‘The notes are printed | 
at the end of each chapter, on a Cicero * letter. ‘The im- 
preffion is entirely finifhed, and the publication only deferred 
becaufe the fathers of the oratory think it neceflary to add to 
it the other canonical books +, in order to render the Old 
Teftament compleat. Thefe books are now printing in two 
columns, Greek and Latin, with fhort notes at the end of 
each chapter, in the fame ftile as thofe belonging to the He. 
brew text. To each volume is prefixed a preface, except 
the firft, which contains the Pentateuch ; the Prolegomena fup- 
plying the place of a preface to that volume. In the preface 
to the fecond volume, which contains the hiftorical bogks, 
there is a pfetty long difcourfe on the facred chronology, 
wherein father Houbigant proves, that the learned arch- 
bithop Ufber did not fufficiently compare his fyftem of chro- 
nology with the facred hiftory, and fhews in what manner the 
errors in the numbers we meet with in the Hebrew text may 
be correcied, 

The fathers of the oratory having caufed only three hundred 
copies to be printed off, you are defired, Gentlemen, to give 
notice in your Review, that thofe who intend to be pur- 
chafers, may befpeak them by means of their correfpondents, 
who muft apply to the procurator-general of the oratory, in 
St. Honore ftreet. The names of fuch as fignify their defire of 
having copies, will be entered in a book, and they will have 
an obligatory inftrument in writing to furnifh them with the 
following volumes, when they take the firft, which will be pub- 
lifhed in this year 1752, and the other three volumes in 1753. 


* This letter is nearly the fize of what our printers call Pica, 
+ The books called Apocrypha. 
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ArT. xx. Reflexions on various fubjecis relating to arts and 
commerce ; particularly, the confequences of admitting to- 
reigners on eafier terms, 8vo. 18. G.Woodfall. 


Hefe Reflexions are ranged under twenty-fix general 
‘heads; moft of which are as under : 
Of fome manufadiures wherein foreigners would be ufeful— 


Of the means of promoting refined arts— Of engines for fharten- 
ing 
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ing labour—Of the common methods of promoting new arts—A. 
general miftake with regard to the naturalization bill—On the 
vice of labour—Some reflexions on an enormous capital ftock— 
That no a& of a legiflature can. prevent the rife of wages— 
That numbers do not cauje a redudtion of wages——That 
neither our numbers of peopie, or of workmen, our trade, or 
riches, are decreafed of late years—Of the qualities which give 
a right to fociety—Of religious and civil power, and liberty 
—Of the policy of England—Of fome inconveniencies which 
a general naturalization a€t would remove—Some of the good 
confequences of admitting foreign preteftants on eafier terms. 

On thefe and fome other collateral. topics, our author has 
thrown together, though rather in too curfory a manner, a 
number of ingenious and judicious obfervations. He feems 
to have well ftudied the fundamental principles and laws of 
commerce, and to have made himfelf mafter of them; and 
we doubt not but he is capable of treating the above mentioned 
fubje@ts in a much more extenfive, as well as more fatisfacto- 
ry way, than he has here done; having, in our opinion, al- 
lowed-himfelf too little fcope for the ample materials that lay 
before him : all that he has given us on fo copious a plan, be- 
ing comprized in fewer than go pages. 

We fhall give his laft article, on the good confequences of 
admitting foreign proteftants on eafier terms, as a ffecimen of 
his general turn of thinking, on commercial polity. 

‘ Tho’, according to our fanguine expectations, a natura- 
© lization a€t would not have been attended with every kind 
© of advantage to the nation, nor brought hither at once in- 
‘ finite numbers of workmen, fo as to caufe a reduction of 
* wages in any degree, much lefs to bring them below the 
© ftandard of France, yet the propofal had at bottom a force 
* to fupport it, and went upon found policy. 

‘ I. One of the firft good effects of fuch a bill is the re- 
drefing the inconveniencies mentioned in the laft eflay, 
which would both caufe a large yearly faving to the na- 
tion, and invite over ftrangers of fubftance to fettle here, 
at leat induce fuch as had gained their fortune in England, 
to fpend it there: befides this, it would remove the hard- 
fhips under which foreign prote/tant workmen may fuffer. 

‘ II. Populoufnefs from ftrangers is both an indication of 
the increafe of any town or country, and an earneft of ftill 
greater advances. Newcomers leaving their country either 
by choice or accident, bring with them them not only their 
wealth and, moveable goods, but (what is of more confe- 
quence) the knowledge of whatever is Wanting or abound- 
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ing in their own country. Through this intercour‘e, new 
branches of trade are found out, and new markets difcovered 
for our native commodities and manufactures, 
¢ II. Every new hand adds a value by its labour to fome- 
thing or other. lefs valuable before ; each new comer in- 
creafes the home-market and raifes the worth of our grain, 
manufactures and lands; the leaft addition to our numbers 
does this, and the act in queftion would have yearly added 
fome, and laid the way open for a daily fupply ; the ftream, 
though finall and filent,, would have been perpetual. It is 
the nature of mankind to fet a value on things in proportion 
as their hopes and fears have been raifed about them. We 
may find it fome advantage to let the world know, we think 
it a privilege worth contefting to have the name of Engii/h- 
man : if that be all the foreign artift would have gained ; 
but perhaps he may think, that not to have obtained what 
has been afked for him, is to take fomething from him. 
‘ IV. Foreigners either find or fancy difficulties in fettling 
here fufficient to make them content to fuffer real ones at 
home, efpecially fuch as are rich and indolent. Holland is 
in all parts the freeft country in the world; but Amfferdam, 
being at liberty from fome fmall reftraints which the other 
towns are bigotted to, owes to this its amazing increafe be- 
yond the reft of the towns in Holland. 
‘ V. The young, adtive, and indu(trious, are the wealth 
of a nation; and fuch alone we fhall receive, for they on- 
ly leave their country to improve themfelves and their art. 
We need be under no fear of the infirm, lazy, impotent, 
old, or poor. No temptations can be ftrong enough to 
make them quit their relations, old acquaintance, and fa- 
mily connexions, to ftarve in a ftrange country ; for here 
every man muft work, or expect fpeedy poverty; and no 
perfon in his fenfes will rely on charity amongft utter ftran- 
gers. The man of leifure, learning and fortune, would alfo 
be glad to embrace a retirement here, and enjoy his own 
opinions in peace, which he could not do at home. 
‘ VI. We have fearce taken a right ftep in commercial 
policy, but as the Dutch have firft fet us the example: they 
have been of old our rivals and inftructors, our beft friends 
and worft enemies. Men of all climates and religions are 
natives of Holland; their earth is as free as their air. Their 
toleration of religions is fo extreme, it amounts to a total 
unconcern about them. At the fame communion, in the 
fame church, fome receive fitting, others ftanding or kneel- 
ing ; and this freedom appeared to that crafty people fuch 
, * unqueltionable 
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unqueftionable policy, that it came in from common fenfe 
alone, and gained without a law. a) 
¢ If our narrow views and hafty conclufions had prevailed 
there, nothing could feem more plaufible than that Holand, 
of all places, fhould dread being overburdened with people 
a country, where the land fit for tillage exceeds not 400,000 
acres; a tract fcarce larger than one of our middling coun- 
ties; not near fufficient, though it were all in wheat, to af~ 
ford a pound of bread a-day to all its inhabitants, in the 
beft years; nor (including them employed in draining} 
enough to feed compleatly the very hufbandmen who till 
it. A country without mines or minerals, won from the 
fea, and defended daily from it, at a charge that lays a 
burden on every acre, equal almoft to our land-tax. Its 
people already two millions ; their fuel, turf, a ftock con- 
tinually wafting in itfelf, and deftroying their ground in dig- 
ging ; their very frefh water in fome places fo little, that they 
were obliged for a fupply to diftant parts. This politic 
people, at a time when their Jand afforded not food, drink, 
firing or cloaths for a third of its own inhabitants, eagerly 
invited, and gladly received thofe of all the reft of the world 5 
and thefe not the rich, and fuch as could live at their eafe, 
but the very fugitives and out-cafts of all other countries. 
In this more particularly their wifdom appeared. Holland 
is not a country for the idle : they ftand in need only of fuch 
as can aflift them in overcoming the natural difadvantages of 
their place and country, not fuch as muft live at their eafe 
on the labour of others: if their land was poor, labour muft 
make it rich; if their territory was fmall, numbers muft 
make it ftrong ; liberties and civil privileges are to be de- 
fended by bodies of men, not numbers of acres; numbers 
of inhabitants make the moft barren fpot of earth valuable ; 
one acre in a populous country is worth a thoufand in a de- 
furt, and a Dutch Morgen in the fandieft part of the provinces, 
is more valuable than an hundred acres in’ the fruitfulleft 
valley of the ifle of Tinian. 
© Vil. In France and Spain catholics of all countries are 
naturalized. In the former even foreign proteftants are ad- 
mitted to all the rights of natives, after working for a cer- 
tain term in the manufa¢tury of the Gobelines. ‘The fame 
policy is lately adopted by the Spaniards. Let not England 
depart fo far from its native charaéter of generofity and 
good-nature, as to deny that indulgence to the perfecuted 
proteitants, which France and Spain afford to the unperfe- 
cuted papifts. This inhumanity requires, as well.as intereft ; 
12 * for 
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‘ for proteftants under perfecution, like all opprefled fe€taries, 
¢ are ever the moft induftrious members of a community. 

¢ VIII. A fmall number of hands arriving from a cheaper 
country, are often found fufficient to break combinations of 
workmen, in their trade, and to keep wages down at the 
common ftandard, for atime. Thus the labourers, who 
yearly come over from /re/and in the harveft-time, prevent 
any exorbitancy in the price of that branch of labour for a 
feafun, though they affect not the general and gradual rife 
of wages in all trades. Indeed, without fuch help, (fo 
great is the quantity now of tillage-land in the kingdom) it 
would fcarcely be poffible to find labourers for the harveft, 
or in any manner to get it in. 

¢ The numbers to be expected or feared on a general na- 
turalization cannot be great; religion has loft much of its 
force in the neighbouring countries, within the laft century. 
A perfecution in thefe days makes more converts than re- 
fugees. “Trade and commerce foften the minds of men, 
and enlarge their underftanding. ‘The purfuit of gain leaves 
the mind at large in all other thinzs. On the repeal of the 
edié? of Nantz, about the middle of the laft century, we 
are told near fifty thoufand came over from France, in the 
fpace of ten years; the number is thought to be exaggerat- 
ed, nor were they all prote/fant foreigners. Many papifts, 
in the general hopes of a fpecdy change of our religion, 
came over in the fwarm, and all indifferently were made 
denizens, An aé of the crown can repeat the fame effect, 
and will not be wanting on a like occafion of adding to our 
‘ number:, though it was the act of a reign in no other re- 
© fpect a defirable pattern for imitation.’ G 
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Art. xxi. The Age of Lewis XIV. Tranflated from the 
French of M.deVoltaire. 8vo. 2vols. 10s. Dodfley. 


Hough the work now before us is not altogether free 
from faults, (and indeed what hiftory can be named 

that is?) yet fuch as read it with minds free from national and 
party prejudices will, we are perfuaded, readily forgive them 
for the fake of its many beauties. The plan of it is ingeni- 
ous, and conducted with a great deal of tafte and judgment ; 
the author’s reflexions are pertinent and judicious, and fuch as 
fhew great knowledge of mankind ; his characters are ftrong- 
ly marked ; the facts he relates are interefting : in one word, 
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it is, a8 far as we can judge, an elegant, mafterly, and enter- 
taining performance. f 

Our ingenious author does not give us a minute and parti- 
cular account of campaigns, battles, fieges, &c. but, leaving 
to the annalifts the care of colleéting little faéts, he confines 
himfelf to fuch only as are confiderable and interefting, fhews 
the fpirit by which they were conducted, and makes us ao- 

uainted with the genius and manners of the principal perfons 
that figured in thofe times of which he treats.» We {hall pre- 
fent our readers with fome extradts, by which they will be en- 
abled to judge of the merit of his work, and likewife of the 
tranflation, of which we fhall fay nothing, but leave it to 
fpeak for itfelf. 

The firft volume is divided into twenty-three chapters: in 
the firft of which we have a fhort view of the feveral ftates 
of Europe before the birth of Lewis XIV. ‘The account -our 
author gives of the genius and manners of the age which pre~ 
ceded that of Lewis XIV. is as follows: * Wars, fays he, 
* were not carried on then in the manner we have feen them 
‘ under the reign of Lewis XLV. The armies were not fo 
‘ numerous; no general, fince the fiege of Metz, by 
* Charles V. had ever been at the head of fifty thoufand men; 
* and towns were attacked and defended with a lefs numerous 
‘ train of artillery than is now employed, ‘The art of forti- 
* fication was yet in its infancy; harquebus’s and pikes were 
* not laid afide; and the fword, which is now become, ina 
‘ manner, unneceflary, was then in great ufe. Of the ancient 
‘ laws of nations, there ftill remained that of declaring war 
© by an herald. Lewis XIII. was the laft who obferved this 
© cuftom : he fent an herald at arms to Bruféls, in 1635, to 
* declare war again{t Spain. 

_* Nothing was then more common than to behold priefts 
Eee head of armies: the cardinal infant, the cardinal of 
voy, Richelieu, La Valette, and Sourdis archbifhop of 
Bourdeaux, all had put on the cuirafs, and ferved, per- 
fonally, in the wars. The pope fometimes menaced thefe 
martial priefts with excommunication: Urban VIII. being 
enraged againft France, caufed cardinal de la Valette to be 
told, that he would diveft him of his dignity as cardinal, 
if he did not quit the military fervice; but, ‘being after- 
wards reconciled to France, he overwhelmed him with fa- 

vours. 
© The ambaffadors alfo, who are no lefs minifters of peace 
than the ecclefiaftics, made no f{cruple to ferve in the armies 
of thefe allied powers, to whom they were fent: Charnacé, 
3 * envoy 
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envoy from France, in Holland, commanded a regiment 
there, in 16373; and, even fince, the ambaflador d’ Efrade 
‘pas been a colonel in their fervice. 

< The forces of France did not, in the whole, amount to moge 
than about eighty thoufand effective men. The marine, 
which, for ages, had been entirely neglected, though fome- 
what reflored under cardinal de Richehieu, was ruined under 
Mazarin. The real ordinary revenue of Lewis XII. was not 
more than about forty-five millions; indeed filver was then 
valued at about twenty-fix livres the mark; fo’that thefe 
forty-five millions amounted to above eighty-five millions of 
the pzefent money of France. The arbitrary value of the 
mark of filver is, at this day, forty-nine livres and an half; 
which is very exorbitant, and what, confiftent with juftice 
and the public good, can never be increafed. 

¢ Commerce, which is now known to almoft all perfons 
and places, was then in very few hands, and the interior 
government of the kingdom was entirely neglected ; which 
is a certain proof of a bad adminiftration. Cardinal de Riche- 
liex, who was attentive to his own glory, as conneCted with 
that of the ftate, had begun to render France formidable 
abroad ; but without having, as yet, been able to make her 
very flourifhing.at home. ‘The great roads were neither re- 
paired nor guarded, but were infefted by robbers; and fo 
were the ftreets of Paris, which were alfo narrow, ill pav- 
ed, and filled with offenfive naftinefs. It appears, from the 
parliamentary regifter at that time, that the watch of this 
city amounted to no more than forty-five men; thefe too 
but ill paid, and fuch as, in truth, did not do their duty. 
© Ever fince the death of Francis II. France had been 
continually harrafled, either by factions, or civil wars. “The 

oke had never been borne in a peaceable and voluntary 
manner. ‘The nobility were, in fome meafure educated in 
confpiracies ; which was then the charaéter of the court, as 
it has fince been to pleafe the fovereign. 

¢ This {pirit-of difcord and faction had diffufed itfelf, from 
the court, into the moft inconfiderable towns, and had en- 
gaged all orders in the kingdom: every thing was difputed ; 
becaufe nothing was abfolutely fixed, or underftood: even 
the parifhes of Paris came to blows with one another; and 
procefons encountered for the honour of their banners. 
The canons of Netre Dame, and thofe of La Sainte Cha- 
pelle, were often at variance, and ina ftate of abfolute hof- 
tility 5 and the parliament of Paris, and the chamber of ac- 
Cuunts, quarreled for the precedency in the church of Notre 
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‘ Dame, on the day when Lewis XIII. put his kingdom under 
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the protection of the Virgin AZary. 

‘ Almoft all orders in the kingdom were in arms; nay, al- 
moft every individual breathed nothing but the fpirit of rage 
and duelling. This Gothic batbarity, which had been for- 
merly authorized by the kings themfelves, and which was 
become the charaéter of the nation, contributed as much as 
the domeftic and foreign wars, to depopulate the kingdom: 
and it will not be faying too much to affirm, that, in the 
courfe of twenty years, of which ten were embroiled by 
wars, more Frenchmen were killed by the hands of one ano- 
ther, than by their enemies. 

‘ We fhall fay nothing here concerning the manner in 
which the atts and fciences were cultivated: this part of 
the hiftory of our manners will be found in its proper place, 
We fhall only ob‘erve, that the French nation was plunged 
in ignorance, without excepting thofe who thought them- 
felves wifer than the common people. 

‘ Aftrologers were confulted, and believed. All the hifto- 
ries of thofe times, to begin with that of the prefident de 
Thou, are full of predictions. The grave and fevere duke 
de Sully ferioufly relates thofe which were told to Henry IV. 
This credulity, which is the moft infallible mark of igno- 
rance, was fo common, and in fuch credit, that, at the 
birth of Lewis X1V. care was taken to conceal an aftro- 
loger near the chamber of his mother, Anne of Au/ffria. 

‘ What is related by Vzttorio Siri, a well informed cotem- 
porary writer, will fcarce now be believed: he fays, that 
Lewis XIII. was, from his infancy, furnamed the Fu/? ; 
becaufe he was born under the fign of the balance. 

‘ The fame weaknefs which gave credit to the abfurd chi- 
mera, judicial aftrology, alfo occafioned the belief of for- 
cery and witchcraft; which were made an article of religi- 
on; and it became part of the duty of priefts to conjure 
down the devil. Courts of juftice, compofed of magiftrates 
who ought to have had more fenfe than the vulgar, were 
employed in trying perfons accufed of witchcraft. The 
memory of cardinal de Richeltex will always be reproached 
with the death of that famous curate of Loudun, Urban 
Grandier, who, by a commiflion ftom the council, was 
condemned to be burnt, as a magicjan: who but muft con- 
ceive indignation againft the minifter, and judges, for hav- 
ing been fo weak, as to give credit to the devils of Loudun, 
and fo barbarous, as to caufe an innocent perfon to expire 
in the excruciating torments of fire? Lateft polterity muft 
' I 4 © hear 
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* hear with aftonifhment, that the madam d’Ancre was 
© burnt at the Greve, as a forcerefs: this unfortunate woman, 
when queftioned by counfellor Courtin, concerning the kind 
of forcery fhe had ufed, to influence the will of Mary de 
Medicis, having anfwered, fhe had ufed that power only, 
which great fouls always have ever weak minds: this fen- 
fible reply ferved only to precipitate the decree of her 
death. 

‘ In fome of the regifters in the chatelet, the proceedings 
are ftill to be feen, in atrial, commenced in 1601, con- 
cerning a horfe, which an induftrious mafter had drefled, 
nearly in the fame manner in which they are now fome- 
times feen in a fair: the people were for burning both the 
mafter and his horfe, as forcerers. 

¢ This univerfal want of the light of true knowledge pro- 
¢ duced many fuperftitious pra€tices among the beft of the 
© people; which were a difhonour to religion. The Calvini/ts, 
* confounding the reafonable worthip of the Catholics with 
* thofe abufes which were introduced into it, were thereby 
¢ more ftrengthened in their hatred of our church. ‘To 
* our popular fuperftitions, which are frequently filled with 
© abufes and debaucheries, they oppofed a barbarous feverity, 
© and favagenefs of manners; which, indeed, is the character 
$ of almoft all reformers. ‘Thus the people of France, by this 
‘© fpirit of party, were ina flate of univerfal diflention among 
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themfelves, and the kingdom was rendered contemptible : 
and that fpirit of fociablenefs, for which this nation is now 
fo celebrated, and fo amiable, was then abfolutely unknown. 
There were no houfes where perfons of merit aflembled, 
for the fake of converfation, and mutual information; no 
academies, no theatres. In fhart, our manners, laws, arts, 
fociety, religion, peace, and war, were none of them then, 
what they have fince appeared, in the time which is called 
the age of Lewis X1V.” 

A‘ter fhewing, in the fecond chapter, what victories were 
gained by the French, under the great Condé, our author 
proceed, in the third and fourth, to give an account of the 
civil war, to the end of the rebellion 1654. He paffes over 
fuch things as are common to all civil wars, and confines 
himfelf to what peculiarly diftinguifhes that called the Fronde, 
relating only what is neceflary to characterize the genius and 
- difpofition of the French nation at that time. The civil dif- 
fentions which reigned in £ngland at the fame time, he tells 
us, miy ferve extremely well to fhew the chara¢ters of the 
two nitions, 2 
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© The Englifh, fays he, in their civil difcords, fhewed a 
melancholy cruelty, and a fenfible madnefs: their battles 
were bloody ; they decided all things by the fword ; fcaf- 
folds were ereéted for the vanquifhed: their king, being 
taken prifoner, was brought before a court of juftice ; quef- 
tioned concerning the abufe of his power, with which he 
had been accufed ; condemned to lofe his head; and was 
executed in prefence of all his people, with great order, 
and the fame formality of juftice, as if it had been the 
execution of one of his fubjeéts: nor was London, in the 
courfe of thefe horrid diforders, ever in the leaft fenfible of, 
or affected by, the calamities, which are the confequence 
of civil wars. The French, on the contrary, precipitated 
themfelves into feditions, through wantonnefs and caprice: 
women were at the head of fa&tions, and cabals were 
formed, and diffipated, by love. The duchefs of Longue- 
ville engaged Turenne, then juft made a marfhal of France, 
to caufe the army, which he commanded for the king, to 
revolt. Turenne did not fucceed in this; and quitted that 
army, of which he was General, like a fugitive, to pleafe 
a woman who laughed at his paffion.’ 

In the filth chapter, we have an account of the ftate of 


France, to the death of cardinal AZazarin in 1661: our au- 
thor clofes it in the following manner: ‘* We fhall not here 
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enter, fays he, into an examination, whether the cardinal 
was a great minifter, or not: his ations will declare what 
he was; and potterity muft form their judgment from them. 
But we cannot refrain from combating the opinion, which 
fuppofes prodigious abilities, and a genius almoft Wivine, in 
thofe who have governed empires with fome degree of fuc- 
cefs. It is not afuperior penetration that makes ftatefmen ; 
it is their charaéter. Mankind, however inconfiderable 
their fhare of fenfe may be, all fee their own interefts near- 
ly alike. A citizen of Bern, or Amfterdam, in this refpe&, 
is equal to Sejanus, Xtmines, Buckingham, Richelieu, or 
Mazarin; but our conduct, and our enterprizes, depend 
abfolutely on our natural difpofitions, and our fuccefs de- 
pends upon fortune. 

¢ For example: were Rochelle to have been taken by a ge- 
nius like pope Alexander VI. or Borgia his fon, he would, 
under the fanction of the moft facred oath, have drawn the 
principal inhabitants into his camp, and there put them todeath. 
Mazarin would have got pofleffion of the place two or 
three years later, by corrupting the inhabitants, and fowing 
difcord among them. Don Lewis de Haro wauld not have 
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© rifked the hazard of an attempt. Richelieu, in imitation of 
© Alexander, laid a boom crofs the fea, and entered Rochelle 
© like a conqeror: but had the fea beena little more turbu- 
© Jent, or the Englifh a little more diligent, Rochelle might 
© have been faved, and Richelieu called rafh and inconfi- 
© derate. 

‘ We may judge of the characters of mankind from their 
enterprizes: and we may, without fcruple, affirm, that 
pride and revenge were predominant in the foul of Riche- 
lieu ; and that Mazarin was prudent, artful, and greedy of 
riches. But to difcover the degree of genius in a minifter, 
it is neceflary either to hear him often fpeak, or to read his 
writings. What we daily fee among our courtiers in gene- 
ral, often happens among minifters: he who has the greateft 
genius, frequently fails; while he, whefe character is dif- 
tinguifhed by a greater degree of patience, fortitude, tracta- 
blenefs, and confideration, generally fucceeds. 

‘ In reading the letters of cardinal A/azarin, and the me- 
moirs of cardinal de Retz, it may eafily be perceived, that 
de Retz was the fuperior genius. Yet Mazarin was all- 
powerful, and de Retz was profcribed. In fhort, it is 
certain, that frequently, to make a powerful minifter, no- 
thing more is neceflary, than an indifferent genius, com- 
mon fenfe, and good fortune: but, to make a good mini- 
fter, the ruling paffion fhould be, a love of the public 
© good. The true great ftatefman is he who leaves behind 
¢ him immortal monuments of the fervice he did to his coune 
© try.’ 

4 the fixth chapter we have Lewis XIV,*governing alone, 
and an account of his purchafling Dunéirk ; his affilting the 
emperor, Portugal, and the States General ; and of his forc~ 
ing the Spani/h Auftrian branch to give him the precedency, 
and the court of Rome to make him fatisfaction, Our author 
tells us, that there never was in any court a greater variety 
of hopes, fears, and intrigue, than when cardinal Mazarin 
approached his laft moments; that fuch ladies as had any 
claim to extraordinary charms, flattered themfelves with the 
hopes of governing a prince of twenty-two years of age, whom 
Jove had already fo far feduced, as to make him offer his crown 
to his miftrefs. ¢ The young courtiers, fays he, hoped to fee 
* the reign of favourites revived; and every particular mini- 
* fter was in expectation of being placed at the head of af- 
“ fairs; for no one imagined, that a king, brought up in ig- 
* norance of every thing which concerned the butinefs of the 
* ftate, would dare to take upon him the weight of govern- 
* ment. 
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ment. Mazarin had fludied to prolong the infancy of this 
monarch. It was very late before he inftructed him ; and 
did it at laft only, becaufe the king infifted upon it. 

© People were fo far from any hope or expectation of being 
governed by their fovereign, that, among all thofe who had 
acted under the firft minifter, there were none who afked 


the king, when he would hear them: on the contrary, the 


univerfal queftion to him was, To whom muft we addrefs 
ourfelves ? To which Lewis conftantly replied, To me: and 
the furprize was increafed, when it appeared, that he per- 
fevered in this refolution. He had, for fome time, confi- 
dered his abilities, and had fecretly made trial of his genius 
for government. When he had once taken a refolution, 
he always perfevered in it to the laft moment of his life. 
He prefcribed to each of his minifters the. extent of their 
power ; made them give an account of all their proceedings 
at ftated times; repofed in them fuch a. confidence, as was 
neceflary to give a fanction to their miniftry ; and kepta 
watchful eye over them, that they might not abule their 
trufts. He began his reign by regulating the finances, 
which were greatly difordered by a long courle of ra 
ine.” 

‘ Difcipline was reftored among the troops, as well as or- 
in the finances: magnificence and decency adorned his court: 
brilliancy and grandeur appeared even in its pleafures: alj 
the arts were encouraged ; and all contributed to the glory 
of the king and of France, 

‘ This is not the proper place to reprefent him in his pri- 
vate life, nor in the interior part of his government; we 
fhall confider thefe in another place. It is fufficient here to 
fay, that his people, who, fince the death of Henry the Great, 
had never behelda real king, and who detefted the government 
of a firft minifter, were filled with admiration, and pleafing 
hopes, when they beheld Lewis XIV. doing that at twenty~ 
two years of age, which Henry had done at fifty. If Hen- 
ry IV. had had a prime minifter, he would have been ruin- 
ed; becaufe the hatred which, in a manner, naturally arifes 
againft {uch a perfon, would have revived a number of toa 
powerful and dangerous faciions. If Lewis XIII1. ‘had net 
had a minifter, fuch a prince, whofe weak and diftempered 
body enervated the vigour of his mind, would have funk 
under the weight of government. Lewis XIV. might, 
without danger, either have, or be without a prime mini- 
fter : for not the {malleft traces now remained of the former 
factions ; and France now contained only the mafter and his 
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fubjeéts. He, at firft, fhewed him{elf ambitious of every 
kind of glory; and that he would make himfelf as much 


© refpected abroad, as abfolute at home.’ 


The account we have of his obliging the court of Rome to 


make him fatisfaCtion is as follows: ‘ The youth of France, 
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in the wars which had long been carried on in /taly againft 
Spain, had imprinted in the minds of the jealous and cir- 
cumfpect Jtalians the idea of an impetuous people. Jtaly 
regarded all the nations round her as barbarous, and even 
the French as Barbarians, who, tho’ gayer than the others, 
were yet more dangerous ; and who, in the pleafures they in- 
troduced, fhewed much contempt, and to their debaucheries 
added infult. They were feared in all places, and no where 
more than in Rome. 
© The duke de Crequi, embaflador to the pope, fhocked 
the Jtalans by the haughtinefs of his behaviour ; and his do- 
meftics, a fort of people who imitate their mafter’s follies 
as far as they are able, were guilty of the fame diforders in 
Rome, which were committed by our undifciplined youth 
in Paris; who, at that time, ufed, every night, to attack 
the watch appointed for the fecurity of the city; and ima- 
gined, thefe exploits diflinguifhed them as men of honour 
and fpirit. 
¢ Some of the duke de Crequi’s fervants having taken it in- 
to their heads to attack a {mall company of Corficans (who 
are the guards of Rome), they put them to flight. The 
whole body of Corficans, being enraged at this, and fecret- 
ly animated by Don Mario Chigi, the brother of pope Aex- 
ander VAI. he te hated the duke de Crequi, came, in arms, 
and befieged the embaflador’s houfe, fired upon his lady’s 
coach, who was juft then entering the palace, killed one 


cof her pages, and wounded feveral dom eftics. The duke 


de Crequi quitted Rome, accufing the pope’s relations, and 
the pope himfelf, with having “favoured this aflaffination. 
The pope deferred making any fatisfaction, as long as he 
could, being perfuaded, it was only neceflary to temporize 
with the French, and that every thing would be forgotten. 
At the end of four months, he caufed a Cor/ican, and one of 
the Sdirri, to be hanged; and ordered the governor, who 
was fufpected of having authorized the action, to retire out 
of Rome. But the pope was, prefently after, in the greateft 
confternation, to hear, that the king menaced Rome with 
being befieged ; that he had already directed troops to march 
into /taly; and that the marfhal du Ple/fis-pralin was appointed 
to command them. The affair, on both fides, became a 
* national 
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national quarrel ; and the king was refolved to make his 
own fide refpected. The pope, before he made the fatif- 
fa€tion that was demanded, implored the mediation of all 
the catholic princes ; and did all that was in his power to 
animate them againft Lewis XIV. But the circumftances 
of affairs were not favourable to the pope; the empire 
was attacked by the Turks; and Spain was embarrafled ia 
an unfuccefsful war againft Portugal. 

© The court of Rome only irritated the king, without be- 
ing able to hurt him. The parliament of Provence cited the 
pope to appear before them ; and caufed Avignon to be feiz- 
ed. In former times, Rome would have thundered forth 
her excommunications againft thefe violent proceedings; but 
thefe were difregarded now, and even ridiculed. It became 
neceflary for the pope to fubmit; and he was forced to ba- 
nifh his own brother from Rome; to fend his nephew, car- 
dinal Chigi, in quality of a legate a /atere, to make the king 
fatisfaction ; to difband the Cor/ican guard; and to erect a 
pyramid in Rome, with an infcription, giving an account of 
the injury, and thereparation. Cardinal Chigi was the firft 
legate ever fent from the court of Rome to beg pardon; they 
ufed to come to prefcribe laws, and to impofe tenths. The 
king did not reft fatisfied with tranfient ceremonies, as a fa~ 
tisfaction for the infult he had received; nor with monu- 
ments, which were equally vain and impermanent, (for he, 
fome years after, permitted the demolition of the pyramid): 
he forced the court of Rome to relinquilh Ca/ffre and Roneig- 
lione to the duke of Parma; and obliged the pope to make 
the duke of Adodena fatisfaction, in regard to his sight to 
Comaceis: and thus, by this infult, he gained the real ho- 
nour of being the protector of the /talian princes.’ 

In the feventh chapter we have a fhort account of the con- 
queft of Flanders; and, in the eighth, of that of Franche- 
Compté. ‘The fubject of the ninth chapter is the conqueft of 
Holland, Our author obferves, that there is no example in 
hiftory of fuch formidable preparations as were made for fo 
inconfiderable an enterprize. as the conqueft of this {mall re- 
public ; and that, of all the conquerors who have fubjected 
any part of the world, no one ever began his conquefts with 
fo many regular troops, nor fo much money, as were employed 
by Lewis XIV. to fubje& the fmall ftate of the United Pro- 
vinces. He further obferves, that, among all the enemies 
which were going to fall upon Holland, there was not one 
who had any pretence for a war; and that the enterprize 
might be juftly compared to the league between Lewis XU. 
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the emperor Maximiliany and the king of Spain, who had 
formerly planned the deftruétion of the Venetian republic, 
merely becaufe it was rich and proud. Y yet 

After fhewing that every thing, which ambition is capable 

of contriving, for the deftruction of a nation, was prepared 
by Lewis XIV. our author gives us the character of the prince 
of Orange, which is as follows: ‘ Againft Turenne, Condé, 
© Luxembourg, Vauban, an hundred and thirty thoufand fol- 
diers, a prodigious train of artillery, and plenty of money, 
with which attempts were made to corrupt the fidelity of 
the governors of the enemy’s towns, all that Holland had 
to oppofe, was, a young prince of a weak conftitution, who 
never feen a fiege nor a battle, and about twenty-five thous 
fand bad foldiers. Prince William of Orange, aged twenty- 
two years, had been elected Captain-General of the forces, 
by the almoft unanimous voice of the nation: and Fobn de Wit 
had confented to it thro’ neceffity. The prince of Orange, 
under the phlegmatic difpofition of a Dutchman, had a flrong 
ambition and an ardent thirft of glory, which afterwards 
appeared upon all occafions in his conduct, but never in his 
converfation. His temper was cold and fevere, though his 
parts were quick, active, and penetrating: his courage, 
which was undaunted, made his body, which was weak and 
languifhing, fupport fatigues that were fuperior to his 
ftrength. He was courageous without vanity, ambitious 
without pride, born with a phlegmatic obftinacy, proper to 
combat adverfity ; fond of bufinefs and war, unacquainted 
with the pleafures attendant upon greatnefs, or even thofe 
annexed to humanity ; and, in fhort, almoft in every thing, 
the contrary of Lewis XIV.’ 
The fubje@ of the tenth chapter is the evacuation of Hoi- 
land, and the fecond conqueft of Franche-Cimpté; of the 
eleventh, the fine campaign, and the death of the marfhal de 
Turenne ; and of the twelfth, what happened from the death 
of Turenne to the peace of Nimeguen, in 16783; at which 
time, we are told, Lewis XIV. was at the height of glory 
and greatnefs: what kind of glory and greatnefs this was, 
none who are acquainted with his character, when drawn 
by the pencil of truth, will be at any lofs to compre- 
hend. 

In the thirteenth chapter we have an account of the taking 
of Strafbourg ; the bombarding of Algiers; the fubmiffion of 
the Genoefe ; the embafly from Siam; of the manner in which 
the pope was humbled; and the electorate of Cologne difputed : 
after which, our author proceeds, in the fourteenth, to fhew 
how 
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how king Fames was protected by Lewis XIV. after having 
been dethroned by his fon-in-law Villiam Til. What he 
fays of king ‘ames is as follows: £ ames fucceeded his 
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brother Charles II. as king of England. They were both 
Roman catholics ; but Charles never declared himfelf till to- 
wards the end of his life, and even then entirely out of com- 
plaifance to his miftreffes and brother; for, in reality, his 
only religion was deifm. He had always fhewn the utmoft 
indifference in thofe controverted points of religion, which 


‘are apt to divide mankind ; and this contributed not a little 


to that peaceable reign which he enjoyed. “Fames, on the 
other hand, had been a bigot to the Romi/b church from his 
early years; and he efpoufed her caufe with the moft extra- 
vagant zeal. Had he been a Mahometan, or had he followed 
the doctrine of Confucius, the Eng/ifh would never have dif- 
turbed his reign: but he defigned to ettablifh, in his king- 
doms, the Roman catholic religion; than which nothing 
could be more deteftable in the eyes of thofe republican 
royalifs, who accounted it the religion of flaves. It iss 
fometimes indeed, a matter of no great difficulty to change 
the religion of a country. Conffantine, Clovis, Guftavus 
Vafa, and queen Elizabeth, each by different methods, ac- 
complifhed this. But, in order to effect fuch alterations, 
two things are abfolutely requifite ; deep policy, and a cone 
currence of circumftances : by neither of which was Fames 
favoured. 

‘ It nettled him not a little to fee fo many princes in Ez- 
rope reigning with a defpotic fway: thofe of Sweden and 
Denmark had lately too become abfolute: in fhort, Eng- 
land and Poland were now the only remaining kingdoms 
where the liberty of the people and monarchy fubfifted to- 
gether. Lowis XIV. encouraged him to aim at abfolute 
power; and the Jefuits pufhed him on to re-eftablifh their 
religion. He accordingly endeavoured to carry thefe points 3 
but every ftep he took was fo unfortunate, or unpolitic, that 
he only inflamed the whole nation. At his firft fetting out, 
he acted as if he had already accomplifhed his purpofes; en- 
tertaining publickly at his court the pope’s nuncio, and 
openly encouraging the Jefuits and Capuchin Friers ; pute 
ting in prifon the Engli/b bifhops, whom he fhould rather, 
if poflible, have gained over to his intereft; taking away 
the privileges of the city of London, which he ought rather 
to have increafed ; and, in an arbitrary manner, trampling 
upon the laws, which he fhould rather have fecretly un- 
éermined: in fhort, his whole conduét was fo indifcreet, 
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© that the cardinals of Rome humoroufly faid, that they ought 
© 40 excommunicate him as a man who was gang to deftrey that 
© Jittle of the catholic religion which remained in England. 
© Pope Junocent X1. had not the leaft hopes from ‘fames’s pro- 
¢ jects; and conftantly refufed him a cardinal’s cap, which he 
© follicited for father Peters, his confeflor. ‘This Jefuit was a 
¢ man of a forward and impetuous difpofition ; he had flat- 
© tered himfelf with the thoughts of being a cardinal, and 
© primate of England: and, in order to gratify his ambition, 
© pufhed on his mafter to the utmoft extremities. The heads 
© of the nation, being refolved to defeat the king’s defign, 
© formed themfelves into a fecret confederacy: they fent a de- 
€ putation to the prince of Orange; and all their meafures 
* were conducted with fo much difcretion and fecrecy, that 
© the court had not the leaft fufpicion.’ 

A little after he proceeds thus: ‘ This was the true zra 
of Englifh liberty: the nation, reprefented by its parliament, 
now fixed the fo long contefted bounds betwixt the preroga- 
tive of the crown, and the rights of the people: they pre- 
fcribed the terms of reigning to the prince of Orange, and 
chofe him for their fovereign, in conjunction with his con- 
fort Mary, “fames’s daughter. Henceforth this prince was 
acknowledged in the greateft part of Europe as William III. 
lawful king of England, and accounted the deliverer of the 
* nation; but, in France, he was only ftiled prince of 
© Orange, and looked upon as the ufurper of his father-in-law’s 
* dominions.’ 

In the fifteenth chapter we have an account of what pafled 
on the continent, whilft //:ll:am took poffeffion of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to the year 1697. Hear what our au- 
thor fays of the affair of the Palatixate. * This was the fe- 
* cond time that beautiful country was laid wafte under 
* Lewis XIV. ; but the flames, with which Zurenne had de- 
 ftroyed two towns, and twenty villages of the Palatinate, 
© were but fparks in comparifon of this laft terrible deftruc- 
* tion, which all Eurcpe looked upon with horror. The of- 
“ ficers themfelves, who executed thefe orders, were afhamed 
* at being the inftruments of fuch feverity. They highly re- 
© flected on the marquis de Louvers, who, from a long mi- 
* niftry, had contraSted an inhumanity and hardnefs of heart: 
© he it was, indeed, who advifed thefe cruc] meafures; and 
€ how noble would it have been in Lewis, had he rejected 
‘them! Had the king beheld this tragical fcene, with his 
© own hands he would have extinguifhed the flames: but when 
© he figned the deftruion of a whole country, he was feated 
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¢ in his own palace, furrounded with pleafures ; and it ap- 
¢ peared there only a lawful at of power, and the right of 
‘war. Had he viewed the affair itfelf, it muft have filled 
‘ him with the utmoft horror. Nations, who had hitherto 
‘only blamed, whilft they admired his ambition, now 
‘exclaimed aloud againft his barbarity, and highly con- 
‘ demned his policy ; for if his enemies could have penetrated 
‘ into his dominions, after his own example, they would have 
‘ reduced his towns to afhes.’ 

This chapter is clofed in the following manner: ‘ The 
‘ refult of thefe fea and land expeditions, fays our author, 
was univerfal calamity. ‘Thofe who have more humanity 
than policy will certainly take notice, that, in this war, 
Lewis was in arms againft the king of Spain, his own ne- 
phew ; againft the elector of Bavaria, whofe fifter had been 
married to the dauphin; and againit his near relation the 
elector Palatine, whofe dominions he laid wafte by fire and 
fword. King ‘fames was dethroned by his own fon-in-law 
and daughter. We even afterwards faw the duke of Saucy 
joining in a league againft France, where one of bis daugh- 
ters was dauphinefs, and againti Spain, where another was 
queen. In fhort, moft of the wars amongft chriftian princes, 
are a kind of civil wars. 
© The moft unwarrantable undertaking in all this war, 
was the moift fuccefsful one: for /Villiam fucceeded in 
every thing in England and Jreland: on the continent, the 
fuccefies were pretty equally balanced. When I call this 
undertaking unwarrantable, J] do not pretend to examine, 
whether the Eng/:/p nation, after having fpilt the father’s 
blood, was in the right or the wrong to profcribe the fon, 
to defend their religion: and liberty; I fay only, if there is 
any fuch thing as juftice upon earth, furely it was repugnant 
thereto, for the fon-in-law and daughter of ‘fames to drive 
him from his kingdom.’ * 

In the fixteenth chapter we have an account of the peace 
of Ry/wick; of the ftate of Europe, and of France in parti- 
cular; and of the death and teftament of Char/es II. king of 
Spain. In the feventeenth, our author lays before us an ac- 
count of the war in 1701, with the conduét of prince Lu- 
gene, of marthal de Viller-Roi, the duke de Vendome, the 
duke of Marlborough, and marfhal de Villars, to the year 
1703. He informs us, that prince Eugene, who was born at 
Paris in the year 1663, folicited Lewis XIV. for a finele 
troop of horfe, but met with a refuful, -becaufe he happened 
to be fo nearly related to the princes of Conti, then in difgrace 
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at court ; that he then entered into holy orders, affuming the 
title of Abbot of Saucy, and petitioned for an abbey, which 
was alfo denied him. ‘* In fhort, fays our author, findin 
¢ that Lewes XIV. would neither promote him in the church, 
nor the army, he went to ferve the emperor againft the 
Turks in Hungary, in the year 1684, in company with the 
princes of Conti, who had already made a glorious campaign 
in that fervice. The king fent orders to the princes of Conti, 
and thofe who accompenied them in this expedition, that 
they fhould return, ‘The abbot of Savey was the only per- 
fon who did not obey: he continued his route, declar- 
ing, that he renounced France for ever. When the king 
was informed of this, he faid to his courtiers, fmiling, 
Dow t you think I fryer a great lofs? All the courtiers, 
indeed, looked upon him as one of an unfettled mind, and 
who would 1 ever be capable of any great undertaking. But 
they framed their judgment on fome fallies of youth, which 
ought never to fix Our opinions of men. ‘This prince, tho’ 
held in fuch contempt at the —s a court, was born with 
the qualities requifite to make a t warrior, and an able 
ftatefman. His underftandi ing was clear and elevated, and 
his refolution fuch as was necefiary in the field, and the ca- 
binet. He has committed miftakes, as all generals have 
= >; but his overfights were effaced by the number of his 
gre : sBions. He humbled the ‘orandeur of Lewis XIV. 
ind governed the empire: and, in the whole courfe of his 
victories, and adminiftration, he flewed an equal con- 
tempt of pride and riches.’ He even cultivated letters, 
and encouraged them as much as he could, at the court of 
Vienna’ 
What our author fays of AZarlborough is as follows : 
Churchill proved the moft fatal man to the grandeur of 
France, that had appeared for many ages. He was not as 
thofe generals sy who receive from the miniftry a plan of the 
campaign in writing, and who, after having executed their 
orders at the head of an army, return to folicit the honour 
of being continued in their command. He, at that time, 
governed the queen of /ugland, by his being fo neceffary 
a perfon, and by the influence which his wife had over 
her majefty. He entirely led the parliament by his own 
power and tntereft, joined to that of Godolphin, the lord 
treafurer, whofe fon was married to his daughter. Thus, 
nafter of the court, the parliament, and the exchequer, more 
akive than William had been, as great a politician, and a 
much grcaicr captain, he did more than the allies could 
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¢ expect. He had, to a degree above all the generals of his 
© time, that calm courage in the midft of tumult, that fere- 
¢ nity of foul in danger, which the Englifh call a cool head ; 
‘ téte froide. And it was perhaps this quality, the greateft 
© gift of nature for command, which formerly gave the Eng- 
‘ lifh fo many advantages over the French in the plains of 
© Poiftiers, Crefly, and Agincourt.’ 

In the five tollowing chapters we have an account of the 
feveral defeats which the French received at Blenheim, Rami- 
lies, Turin, &c. with their confequences ; of the humiliation, 
perfeverance, and refources of Lewis X1V.; and of the peace 
of Utrecht. Speaking of the peace of Usrecht, our author 
highly commends queen Anne’s miniftry. * The minifters of 
‘ queen 4nne, fays he, accountable to their own country, as 
well as Europe, neglected neither the intereft of England, 
nor that of their allies, nor the public fafety. We mutt 
likewife afcribe to the Englifb miniftry, as a moft glorious 
article, their obliging Lewzs XIV. to fet at liberty thofe of 
his fubjeéts, who had been confined for their religious prin- 
ciples. This was, indeed, to dictate laws; but fuch, 
however, as were perfectly equitable-—Thus it appeared, 
that the Englifh miniftry rendered juftice to all parties ; but 
they themfelves did not meet with the like candour from the 
whigs. One half of the Evg//) nation foon after infulted 
the memory of queen Anne, for having done one of the 
greateft and beft actions that can ever be in the power of a 
fovereign, that of refloring peace to fo many nations. She 
was reproached, in that fhe might have eafily difmembred 
France, and yet neglected the opportunity.’ 

In the laft chapter of the firft volume we have a fhort ac- 
count of the ftate of Europe, from the peace of Utrecht to the 
year 1750. 


(Lhe account of the fecond volume in our next.) V4 
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ART.xxIt. POEMS on feveral occafions. By Chriftopher 
Smart, 4. M. Fellow of Pembroke- Hall, Cambridge, 
4to. 10s. 6d. Newbery. 


OT without reafon hath it been faid, that the fpirit 

of poetry is again reviving among us. After the days 
of Mitton there was achafm; after the death of Porr 
there was another : none cared to appear in a fituation where 
they muft be feen with difadvantage ; none dared to imitate 
What it was fo difficult to equal. It was nota fingle poet 
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that arofe after the one or the other of thefe periods; nor is 
jt to one that we at prefent owe the profpect of eminence in 
fo affeéting as well as entertaining a fcience. The Penfhurft 
of an author, whofe modefty has to this time continued him 
unknown, was a promife of much poetical worth: the 
church-yard elegy of mr. Gray, and the El/frida of mr. Mafon, 
are pieces which fhew a power and height of genius equal to 
any thing, if properly, that is, if judicioufly as well as warmly, 
cultivated. Laft in the point of time, but not laft in 


any other confideration, ftands mr. SMART, the author of. 


many entertaining pieces, and of the collection of mifcellaneous 
poems, whofe publication has given the immediate occafion to 
thefe obfervations. But if we allow a ftrength of genius in 
this gentleman, naturally equal, as perhaps juftice cannot fay 
Iefs, to either of the others, we cannot mention him without 
a more than ordinary caution, in regard to its cultivation. 
"lhe author of thefe poems is yet young enough to form himfelf: 
he feems to have been fhamefully remifs on this head; and the 
alternative before him at this time is certainly that of care on 
his own part, or the utmoft feverity of cenfure on that of the 
world. Would one imagine that the man we admire in one 
of thefe pieces, is the fame we can f{carce pardon in another ? 
Could one fuppofe, that, in the compafs of fo few pages, the 
fame writer fhall make us applaud with the fincereft warmth, 
and condemn with no lefs reafon? However, we hope this in- 
genious gentleman will underftand this freedom as admoniti- 
on, rather than cenfure: it ts intended fo; for it were injuftice 
to fuppo‘e that to be want of genius, which is indolence alone, 
or inattention. 

The edition of this author’s works before us, is elegantly 
printed, and decorated with fome engravings. ‘The quantity 
of matter in it is not perhaps equal to the price at which it is 
fet; but, with refpeét to books, we have other examples of 
merit ftanding in the place of quantity. Deanis ufed to fay 
of his critieal performances, ** The paper and printing may 
come to eighteen pence, but the work !s worth five guineas.” 
Teffries has fold his fecret in the valuation of diamonds, and 
fiyle his rules for whift, at a price by no means proportioned 
to the number of pages is which either art is contained. 
Surely then the poet, whofe works certainly coft him as much 
labour in proportion to the quantity, may be allowed to cal+ 
culate their worth in the fame manner. That the politer 
part of mankind will never be averfe to this rule of eftimation, 
may be fairly prefumed from the handfome lift of fubfcribers 
which ftands before this performance 5 for they doubtlefs knew 
what 
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what it was that they purchafed: and they were in the right. 
A man of judgment and tafte would fcarcely grudge the price 
of the whole for the fingle ode to ///-Nature, which is the 
fecond in the book, if he could not have it on other condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Smart began early to feel the fire of this enthufiaftic © 
paffion. His twelfth ode, he tells us, was written when he 
was no more than thirteen; yet there is a vaft deal of the 
true fpirit of poetry, and, what is more wonderful at fuch an 
age, of elegance in it. The occafion of it is a lady’s wear- 
ing fome of his verfes in her bofom. 


Oft thro’ my eyes my foul has flown, 
And wanton’d on that iv’ry throne : 
There with extatic tranfport burn’d, 
And thought it was to heav’n return’d. 
Tell me, is the omen true, 


Shall the body follow too? 
And afterwards, 


That breaft was ne’er defign’d by fate, 
For verfe, or things inanimate ; 

Then throw them from that downy bed, 
And take the poet in their ftead. 


We have mentioned the fecond ode as a very fine one; it 
were injuftice to the firft not to acknowledge that it is very ele- 
gant. But before we come to thefe, there is acertain appendage 
or prefix to the work that muft not be paffed over without its - 
fhare of our notice ; it is addrefled to the earl of Middlefex, 
and it befpeaks his patronage on a new, and what may appear 
to many of the unenlightened readers, a very extraordinary 
foundation. ‘ Not, fays the author, as you are the judge of 
fcience, and the hereditary patron of learned men, does the 
writer, or the fcholar, fuppofe himfelf recommended to 
your lordfhip ; ’tis not as a poet that I expeét your patron- 
age: but there is a fuperior reafon. I had the happinefs 
(I had almoft faid the merit) to be born in the fame county 
with you; and tho’ I have too much diffidence to expect 
your favour as an author, I know I fhall have it as @ man 
of Kent.’. Evax, king of Arabia, dedicated his book, on 
the nature of precious flones to Nera*, becaufe there was an 
(E) in his name as weil as in the emperor’s. 
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8 Evax rex Arabum fertur dixifle Neroni, Ss 
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The following lines are from the ode to ///-Nature. 


Away, thou hidcous hell born fpright, 
Go, with thy looks of dark defign, 
Sullen, four, and faturnine ; 

Fly to fome gloomy fhade, nor blot the goodly light. 


Thy planet was remote, when I was born ; 
Twas Mercury that rul’d my natal morn, 
What time the fun exerts his genial ray, 

And ripens for enjoyment every growing day ; 
When to exift is but to love and fing, 

And {prightly Arics fmiles upon the {pring 


There in yon lonefome heath, 
Which Flora or Sylvanus never knew, 
Where never vegetable drank the dew, 
Or beat, or fowl attempts to breathe ; 


Where Nature’s pencil has no colours Iaid ; 

But all is blank, and univerial fhade ; 

Contratt to figure, motion, life and light, 
There may’ft thou vent thy fpight, 

For ever curling, and for ever curs’d, 

Of all th’ infernal crew the work ; 

The worft in genius, meafure and degree ; 

For envy, hatred, malice, are but parts of thee. 


Or would’ ft thou change the fcene, and quit thy den, 
Behold the heav’n-deferted fen, 
Where fpleen, by vapours denfe begot and bred, 
Hardnefs of peart. and heavinefs of head, 
Have rais’d their darkfome walls, and plac’d their thorny bed ; 
There may’ft thou all thy bitternefs unload, 
There may’ft thou croak, in concert with the toad, 
With thee the hollow howling winds fhall join, 
Nor fhall the bittern her bafe throat deny, 
The querulous frogs fhall mix their dirge with thine, 
Th’ ear-piercing hern, and plover {creaming high, 
While million humming gnats fit ceflrum fall fapply. 


Away——away~—behold an hideous band 
An herd of all thy minions are at hand, 
Sufpicion firft with jealous caution ftalks, 
And ever looks around her as fhe walks, 
With bibulous ear imperfect founds to catch, 
And prompt to liften at her neighbour’s latch. 
Next Scandal’s meagre fhade, 

— to the virgins, and the poet’s fame, 
A wit , time-dellowe re old maid, 

That ne'er enjoy’d love's ever facted flame. 


Hypocrify 
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Hypocrify fucceeds with faint-like loo’, 
And elevates her hands, and plods upon her book. 


The man who could produce fuch lines as thefe, feems to 
hold the tafte and (pirit of his patron at but a low rate, when 
he fuppofes any confideration could be of fuperior power to ; 
recommend him to his protection. When we fee what that \ 
fuperior confideration is, it is not eafy to believe that the poet 
meant any thing but raillery. # 

In the mean time, while + e produce this fpecimen of mr. 
Smart’s performances, to altify our ranking him with Gray 
PF» = = and Adafen, with the firlt of the prefent aze in fpirit, in fire, 
and true po etic genius, we are not fo blinded by the beauties 
of the ode as not to fee that the word «rum, tho’ of real 
and appropriated meaning, is chargeable with aukwardnefs and 
affeftation, as introduced in this place: neverthelefs the con- \¥ 
fideration of its expreffing the fenfe of the author much more | 
fully and emphatically than any word in our language could 
have done, is to be allowed a plea in great palliation, if not 
in abfolute juftification of the liberty of “ufing it. Nor can the 
poetic ear allow the unmeafured harfhnefs o of the epithet time- 
eeflrwer’d, as it ftands printed ; the line either wants a fylla- 
ble, or, what is worfe, the epithet from two fy ables de- 
flower’d is to be ftretched into four, deflowered; a pgor ex- ' 
pedient, favouring of thofe fhifts which poets are often re- ( 








duced to, who, for want of genius, or fondnefs for an already 
nearly finifhed line, cannot or will not alter or improve it. 
Befides the three odes already mentioned, there are, in this 
volume, one more, vz. the eleventh, which is an original ; 
alfo a tranflation of the Eflay on criticifm; a tranflation of the 
L’ Allegro of Aéilten, (both in ve verfe); a voyage to the 
planets ; ; the temple of dullnefs ; (of both thefe we have alfo 
tranflations into English verfe 4 another hand): the Hop- 
garden; a mechanical folution of the propagation of yawning ; 
and the judgment of Adidas ; none of which have been before 
publifhed: but we cannot recommend all thefe pieces to the 





world, as equally perfect in their kinds. 
) The pieces in Latin verfe, tho’ accurate enough, and not 
wholly deftitute of elegance and fmoothnefs, bear no com- 


parifon either in matter or form with the Englifh. It is in- 
deed an idle attempt, and favours more of induftry than ge- 
nius, to write ina language in which we can make no figure 
in comparifon of thofe who have gone before us, while we 
neglect our own, which is, at this time, inferior to few in 
copioufnels for poetry, and in force to none. The Latin 
| K 4 verfions 
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verfions of thefe celebrated Eng/i/h poems are not more com- 
mendable undertakings. Thefe are not indeed without beau- 
ties, and thofe very con/picuous ones in fome parts, and in 
moft the author is expreiled juftly, if not elegantly in all; but 
this is time employed to little purpofe by fuch a genius as mr, 
Smart, who could, with the fame application, have produced 
pieces perheps not greatly inferior to the originals. Thefe 
productions aifo appear with a peculiar ill grace among us at 
prefent. ‘lhe unfortunate Gabagan had before fucceeded in 
the fame road: and after the verfions of Margaret’s Ghoft, 
Colin’s Complaint, and other celebrated ballads of our language, 
by Vincent bcurne, it is not eafy for us to receive any thing 
of this kind, with much approbation. 

As to the English poems, we have obferved, that the firft 
ode is full of elegance; and the fecond is full of force. The laft 
line in moft of the ftanza’s of the firft ode, is remarkably 
beautiful and expreflive: in the others the images are all well 
chofen and highly painted ; and the ‘conclufion is very fine 
and fpirited. The feeblenefs of fome of the lines in the 
twelfth ode, is amply compenfated by the natural eafe and 
{fweetnefs of the others; and, if it were not fo, would be 
pard mable, only from the confideration of the tender age of 
the writer. 

The eleventh ode is an epithalamium. Pieces of this kind 
are in general indifferent performances, and this is not one 
of the beft of them. It is an irregular and unmeafured ode, 
pretty mych like one of thofe which it was, an age ago, a 
fafhion with writers who were acquainted with nothing but 
the irregularity of the length of lines in Pindar, (but not with 
the latent connexion and concert even in that) to call Pindaric. 


Thefe things are like birth-day odes; they all feem to fet out 
alike. 


Defcend, defcend, ye weet Aonian maids, 


Did any epithalamiaf ever begin otherwife? was ever the 


repetition more fpirited, or the epithet more fugared, or more 
appropriated ? 


Leave the Parnaffian fhades 
The joyful Hymeneal fing, 

And to a lovelier ‘Belle 

Than fiction e’er devis’d, or eloquence can ¢e//, 

Your vocal tributes Mie g. 
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Not to fay any thing of the court-like dialeét in which the 
author talks of Belle to thefe people of the upper world, what 
a ufe is made of the word ¢e/l, to form a jingle that is hardly 
rhime after all. 


And you, ye winged chorifters, that fly 
In all the penfile gardens of the fky, 
Chant thro’ th’ ennamel’d grove ! 


If one were in a humour to be impertinently inquifitive about 
thefe penjile gardens of. the firmament, to afk how many there 
are of them, or in what part of each thefe enamel’d groves 
grow, what would the author have to fay for himfelf? But 
it is not neceflary. Does not the reader recollect dean Swift’s 


love-fong, Fluttering [pread thy purple pinions, &c? If he does, 


there needs no farther comment on this paflage. 


Fragrant Flora, queen of May, 
All éedight with garlands gay, 
Where ia the /maoth-/haven green. 


How prettily thefe pilferings of the AZi/tonian epithets follow. 
one another; and how happily connecied are they with the 
reft of thé piece to which they are fo very like! The in- 
fantine ftyle, the eafy alertnefs of Philips, how happily are 
they here tranfplanted from the lips of a baby to the bed of 
a river? 


And the rivulet between, 
Whifpers, murmurs, fings, 
As it ftops, or falls, or {prings. 
There fpread a /ofa of the fofteit flowers. 


Every bellman could have faid couch; but how elegantly docs 
the court-fiyle again difclofe itfelf here? 


There let the bridegroom ftay, 


There let him hate the light, and curfe the day, 
And duz the tardy hours. 


We know not whether the metaphor of the laft line is more 
polite or exprefiive, 


Now fee the bridegroom rife, 
Qh! how impatient are his joys! 


Oh! 
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Oh ! how expreffively are they painted ! 


At laft he fprings, he flies into her arms, 
With j joy intenfe 
Feeds ev’ry fenfe, 

And /ultanates o’er all her charms. 


But what! Some cold, untravelled, and unread reader 
will exclaim, what is that /u/tanates ? a very pompous word, 
and never before introduced into our own or any other lan- 


guage. 
With wrath far heard, 


She ftuns the bard, 
And billing/gates er ali the field, 


are lines, it muft be allowed, of the incomparable Sir Richard 
Blackmore; the refemblance, however, is not enough to take 
away the originality of mr. Smart's /ultanate: but perhaps it will 
not be fo eafy to excufe him from the charge of having bore 
rowed the thought from Gzrgias, celebrated many ages ago 
by Longinus for having called Xerxes the ‘Fupiter of the Per- 
fians. 

To be ferious, thefe things are not magnificent and great, 
as their authors intend them, but bloated and bombaftic. 
Phrafes thus embarraffed with unnatural ideas difturb, and {poil, 
inftead of elevating, the expreffion ; and the forced manner in 
which they are introduced, is fure to give us difguft. 

The lines which fucceed, are too low for criticifm. 


O had I Virgil's comprehenfive ftrain, 

Or fung like Pope, without a word in vain; 
Then thould I hope my numbers might contain, 
Fgregious nymph, thy boundlefs happinefs ! 
How arduous to exprefs. 


Aftonifhing! Is it poffible the man could be the author of 
thefe lines, who was capable of concluding the excellent ode 
on Ill-nature with 


Next comes illiberal fcrambling Avarice 
Then Vanity and Affeftation nice 
See, fhe falutes her thadow with a bow 

As in fhort Gallic trips fhe minces by, 
Starting antipathy is in her eye, 
And fqueamifhly ‘fhe knits her {cornful brow. 


b 
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To thee, Ill-Nature, all the numerous group 
With lowly reverence floop——, 

They wait thy call, and mourn thy long delay, 
Away thou art infectious hafte away. 








If our poet is chargeable with any fault in his better pieces, 
it is the being too free with the beautics of all other Engl 
writers. He is the boldeft borrower we fhall meet with 
among the men of real genius. He frequently ufes, without 
{cruple, the peculiar epithets of Pope, but much more thofe of 
Milton ; and one fometimes fees more than their words, 
their very chain of thought, taken in this free manner. 
Such thoughts and expreflions will always pleafe in the ab- 
ftra&t; but, when we recolleé&t from whom they are taken, 
we {hall not do any great honour to the borrower. 

The Hop-Garden is a Georgic intended after the plan and 
manner of Virgil; but there is a very unfortunate error in 
the form: it is in blank verfe ; for we can hardly call it A4i- 
tonian, tho’ the author does. It is that fort of verfe which the 
lazinefs of the writer has robbed of the jingle of the laft 
fyllables, without adding to it that dignity of language, or 
“variety of paufes, which make us rather rejoice in the abfence 
of thofe fetters, than regret the want of the found, in the au- 
thor from whom the {pecies is named: it would be difficult to 
affign any other caufe for the omiffion of rhime in this piece, 
fince there does not feem to be fo much as an attempt to 
any of thofe graces, which not only fupport, but in a man- 
ner render it neceflary. In verfe where there are rhimes, we 
naturally expect the paufe at the end of the line; when it 
chances to fall otherwife, the injudicious reader deftroys it, 
and confounds the fentence, by adhering to the jingle; while 
the reader of more taite facrifices the rhime to preferve the 
paufe. It is evident they are things quite contrary to one 
another, and incompatible. ‘he writer therefore who deter- 
mines on rhime, mutt be fo far a flave to it, as to fetter him- 
felf to a famencfs of cadence, and rob his verfe of that greater 
beauty to the judicious ear, variety, On the contrary, an 
ear like Adilion’s, capable of diftinguifhing the full variety of 

paufes, and calculating that endlefs variation, which might be 
thrown by their means into verfes of the fame meafure, natu- 
rally enough leads a writer to fix this variation, as the great 
beauty and excellence of his performance: he fees, that, in 
the frequent attention to this fcheme, the rhime muft be fre- 
quently facriiced ; he feés an apparent aukwardnels in this 5 
in the Writings of others, as often as itis done; and he de- 
termines 
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termines, not fo much out of indolence as to eafe his lines of 
an incumbrance, to let it glone. 

This feems to have been the plan of thofe who have ex. 
celled in blank verfe ; they have not fuppofed that verfe with- 

out rhime was therefore better than verfe with rhime; but 
they have feen fomething in the place of rhime, to which they 
have thought that crnament a worthy facrifice: we are not 
therefore to wonder if thofe have not fucceeded, who have 
never fo much as underftood this fcheme of varied harmony, 
but have imagined they did all that was reverenced in the others, 
by omitting what they had omitted. 

There is yet this farther confideration in regard to writings 
in this kind of verfe, that they are adapted to great fubjedts, 
Dignity of fentiment, and fublimity of language, fupport and 
enforce this harmony of numbers: we are fo far from mifling 
the rhime in lines that convey fome exalted thought or mag- 
nificent defcription, that we fhould be out of humour with it, 
as fomewhat taking off froin the majefty, if we found it there. 
Blank verfe is the proper cloathing of the fublime; it lan- 
guifhes if it wants meafure ; but, on the other hand, it feems 
limited and confined if ornamented with this jingle. The battles 
of gods and fpeeches of heroes are nobly fuited to this form 
of expreffion ; and as they do not want the gaudy furniture 
of rhime, their fplendour is in fome degree eclipfed by it. 
It is, on the contrary, juft otherwife in fubjects in themfelves 
low and mean; which require all the graces and ornaments 
which can be throwa upon them : there is therefore a notorious 
error in the defign of compofing the Ad2p-Garden, or indeed 
of compofing any Georgic at all, in our language, in blank 
verfe. °*Tis true, fome few Eng/i/h pieces of this kind, and 
in this form, have fucceeded ; for what indeed is it that 
great genius and great ap splication will not effeét? but even 
thefe would have been saver if in rhime. It would be con- 
tradicting our former affertion, and contradicting truth, to fay 
that mr. Smart wants genius to have made this poem equal to 
any of the fame kind; but it would be as grofs a contradiction 
to our underftanding, not to perceive that application was here 
greatly wanting. 

It is not only that the gambols of a fet of labourers are un- 
equal to the battles of angels, or the inftruCtions for digging, 
planting, and gathering, to the fpeeches, councils, and detere 
minations of fuperior beings, that has rendered the fubject of 
mr. Smart's poem lefs fit for the form in which it appears, 
than that of the poet he affects to imitate. In the place of 
that mufical compofition, that finifhed admeafurement which 
charms 
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charms the ear, while the fentiments it conveys aftonifh the 
admiration, it is evident that the author of this Georgic muft 
have either wanted ear, or have been very carelefs: it is not 
only that many of the verfes are rough, but no {mall 
number of them want a foot in meafure: unlefs we are to be 
obliged, for the making it up, to'an extenfion of words by no 
means confonant with cuftom, much lefs with the dignity of 
a poem in this form. | 
The author fhould have confidered, that there could be no 
poem in which a finifhed accuracy would be fo much expected 
as in this; but on the contrary, there is not one of his fo im- 
perfect ; none could have more occafion for all the graces of 
poetry: yet, fetting afide the want of rhyme, ‘none of his 
pieces has in other refpects fo few. Virgil’s Georgics, tho 
more finifhed than his Znerd, or even than his eclogues, are lefs 
pleafing, except to the judicious few, than either, Mr. Smart 
has not remembred, that his poem, at the beft, muft have all 
their difadvantages, and that confequently it would require all 
his powers to render it agreeable to the generality of readers. 
When we have faid this, we would not be underftood as 
condemning it throughout. ‘There are a great many truly 
oetical ftrokes in it, and whole pages that abound with beau- 
ty: but thefe are only a few fine flowers, appearing here and 
there in an uncultivated field, over-run with nettles and briars. 


There are, who in the choice of cloth t’ enfold 
Their wealthy crop, the viler, coarfer fort, 
With prodigal ceconomy prefer : 

All that is good is cheap, all dear that’s bafe. 
Befides, the planter fhould a bait prepare, 

T” intrap the chapman’s notice, &c. 


Is this AZil/tonian verfe? is this a refemblance of, 


While fmooth Adonis, from his native rock, 


Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 


The verfes in both want rhime, and both confift of an equal 


number of fyllables ; but if we fuppofe the want of rhime to 
have been idlenefs in A@/ton, or imagine that this fyllables 


follow one another in that eafy fall by accident, we have very 


imperfect ideas of the nature of blank verfe, or of the methods 
of giving it perfeétion. 


Whofe glorious blood in mad profufion, 


is one of the many lines which mr. Smart’s carelefsnefs has left 
a fyllable too fhort ; or if the reader is to furnitl that fyllable 
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by reading anaes profusion, the remedy is worfe than the 
difeafe. 
The fpeech of Neptune, with which the author clofes the 
oem, gave him an opportunity of emulating the dignity of 
his divine original in his fpeeches of the angels: but mark how 
he clofes it, 


France 

Shall bow the neck to Cantiumfs peerlefs offspring, 
And as the oak reigns lordly o’er the fhrub, 

So fhall the Hop have homage from the Vine. 








That is, we fuppofe, claret fhall confefs itfelf a meaner li- 
quor than two-penny, by as many degrees as there are between 
an oak-tree and a goofeberry-buth. 

The judgment of A/:das is the only remaining piece of thofe 
which have not before been publiflied. Mr. Smart has 
not injudicioufly clofed with it, and we are glad he gives us 
an opportunity of concluding, as we fet out, to his advantage. 
There is not much in the plan or defign of this piece: but 
what the author had propofed, he has executed in a maf- 
terly manner. ‘There is great elegance, for nothing more is 
intended, in moft part of the verfification ; nor are there any of 
thofe glaring inaccuracies in it which difgrace fome of the o- 
ther pieces. 

The defcription of Midas’s manner of following Pan is full 
of poetry as well as fpirit. 


With Pan 
He tends the fheep-walks all the live long day, 
And on the braky lawn, to the fhrill pipe 
In aukward gambols he affects to dance, 
Or tumbles to the tabor. 


The addrefs of Timolus to the inanimate things about him, 
on the approach of the gods, has great dignity and propriety 
as well as beauty in it, 


Ye ftately cedars 
Forth from your fummits bow your awful heads, 
And reverence the gods.—Let my whole mountain tremble, 
Not with a fearful, but religious awe, 
And holineis of horror. You, ye winds, 
That make foft folemn mufic ’mongft the leaves, 
Be ali to itillnefs hufh’d, and thou their echo 
Liften. eens 
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The firft ftanza of the fong of Pan has great foftnefs and 
an elegant eafe in it. 


Sylvanus, in his fhadowy grove, 

"The feat of rural peace and love, 
Attends my Doric lays; 

By th’ altar on the myrtle mount, 

Where plays the wood-nymphs favourite fount, 
il celebrate his praife. 


Enough will be feen in thefe and the other fpecimens feleCted 
from the more finifhed of thefe pieces, to juftify us in giving 
mr. Smart a place among the firft of the prefent race of Eng- 
lifh poets. Ifthe cenfures, which it is the character of this 
work to beftow as freely as its praifes, fhall warn him to be 
more attentive to the finifhing his works for the future, there 
is no doubt of his becoming equal to moft who have done ho- 


nour to the laft or the preceding age. vA 





Art. xx1nt. Jforia critica della vita civile. Scripta da 
Vincenzio Martinelli. London, printed for the authore 
Price 11. 18. in fheets. 


His work is beautifully printed in quarto, containing 312 
pages, befides a fhort dedication to Charles Town/hend, 
efq; and a lift of fubfcribers which does honour to the author. 
The title fuficiently declares the fubje& to be of the intereft- 
‘ing kind; and, in our opinion, the author has executed it in 
a mafterly manner. The ftyle is clear and flowing; and as 
nervous as can be expected, confidering the effeminacy of the 
language in which it is written. It is divided into nineteen 
chapters ; the contents of which are, 1. Of man at his birth. 
2. Of education. 3. Of the education of women. 4. Of mar- 
riage. 5. Of the father of a family. 6. Of the duties of 
wives. 7. Of the duties of fms. 8. Of poverty. 9. Of be- 
nefits. 10. Of indufiry, or mechanic arts. 11. Of liberal 
arts. 12. Of fetences. 13. Of travelling. 14. Of fhews. 
15. Of laws. 16. Of princes. 17. Of minifiry. 18. Of 
happy life. 19. Of liberty. 
‘The firft chapter is a kind of proem or preface to the whole. 
In the fecond, where the author treats of the education of 
youth, he exhibits a contraft between the martial and literary 
education, which obtained in ancient Rome, and that which 


at prefent prevails in /ta/y, the latter being, according to our 
author, 
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author, low and frivolous; and he pathetically laments fe 
fhameful a degeneracy. 

In blaming the injudicious method of teaching Latin ufed in 
Italy, by which boys are kept plodding at it for eight or ten 
years, and after all, perhaps, know little of the matter, he 
commends dr. Sarp’s Latin grammar, and fays it deferves to 
be tranflated into all languages. ‘The fchool-mafters will 
doubtlefs be furprifed to hear this gentleman recommend Fu/- 
tinian’s pandects, which never reach the youth of Eaton or 
Wefiminjler, as the beft book for fchools. It has indeed been 
obferved by one of his moft able interpreters, that, if all other 
Latin books were loft, that alone would be fufficient to main- 
tain the purity and elegancy of the Roman language. Sciences 
alfo, according to our author, are at a low ebb in /taly; the 
noble and rich, who fhouid be their patrons, having more 
at heart the managing of a horfe, than the inftruction of a 
fon. 

The-author confines this chapter folely to that part of edu- 
cation in which the mind alone is concerned, leaving the 
improvement of the body to chap. V. and after juftly ani- 
madverting on the abufe of putting the poets into the hands of 
giddy youth, he concludes with a wifh that Hippocrates and 
Celfus were admitted into fchools, that young ftudents might 
acquire fome idea of the human body, whence they might in 
fome meafure be enabled to guard againft the fpecious myftery 
or fallacy of phyfic. 

In the third chapter, fignior A/artinelli infifts on the love of 
their hufbands, and care of their family, as the moft commend- 
able qualities in women ; and facetioufly rallies thofe who 
think it a hardfhip on the fex, to exclude them the temple of 
the;fciences. He would have.our females in genera] inftru€ted in 
the chief, but efpecially the practical, points of religion ; thofe 
above the common rank may likewife be made acquainted with 
the hiftory of their own country ; but any farther learning he 
thinks would be quite mifplaced, tho’ he allows the natural 
faculties of the women to be equal to thofe of the men. 

A proper choice of a wife, according to our author, in the 
fourth chapter, not being generally attainable without fome 
knowledge of the world, he fuppofes 2 man fhould not think 
of courtfhip till he is at leaft turned of twenty, though in 
Italy, he obferves, hufbands under that age of impetuofity are 
not very uncommon, which he laments as the infallible fource 
many diforders. 

‘ The boundlefs variety of pleafures, fays he, which are 
* earried to fuch an excels all over diay, caule the youth of 
I © that 
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that country to hate the chains of matrimony; they deteft 
as an unfupportable yoke, whatever confines their licentious 
enjoyments, by which their wives are generally the chief 
fufferers: hence complaints, and quarrels, which often ter= 
minate in a feparation. By this means the monaftries in 
the principal cities are filled with brides, who before many 
funs have rifen on their conjugal ftate, conceive, and not 
without fufficient reafon, fuch a difguft, as to prefer a per- 
petual and auftere confinement to the ccmpany of a vicious 
and brutal hufband. And to fpeak ferioufly, can mutual 
indulgence, the cement of matrimony, be expected from any 
but perfons of mature reafon and experience, fufficient to 
controul the lawlefs impulfes of a licentious nature ? 

‘ This, continues he, is an evil moft frequent in great fa- 
milies, where parents, thro’ oeconomy or vanity, Mezen- 
tius like (who tied the living to the dead) join a florid boy 
to an antiquated heirefs ; or facrifice a blooming girl to a 
rich old mifer: the confequences of this cruel infatuation 
are, that thofe familics which are not extinguifhed, gene- 
rally full into poverty and wretchednefs.’ 

In the next chapter the author fixes the matrimonial date 
at neat thirty years of age, when the levity of fervid youth 
fubfiding, and the hufband’s intention in marriage being more 
tational, he will fteer with more quiet and fecurity the little 
bark whofe fuccefs or wreck depends on the harmony of thofe 
concerned. He recommends a careful lenity to the hufband 
in his admonitions, as what prevails more upon a woman, and 
will have a more lafting effect, than fupercilioufnels. 

‘ The Jefuits, fays he, with whom none vie in the pleafures 
of civil life, are exceedingly attentive to fhew themfelves 
to one another in the moft amiable light, and the polite be- 
haviour of the firft day is uniformly kept up during the many 
years they continue together: this complaifance, at firft 
only apparent, improves into a folid harmony, which their 
enemies, who have any feeling, allow them as the corner- 
ftone of that fuperior reputation by which they eclipfe all 
other orders.’ 

In treating of the duty of a parent towards his children, 
our author is very fevere on that pernicious praCtice of fwaith- 
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‘ ing children tight, it being frequently the caufe of weaknefs, 


deformity, and even of death itfelf: he ftrenuoufly recom- 
mends cows, goats, or affes milk for their food, as herbs and 
water, from whence their ;jmilk is derived, are of milder 
qualities than flefh and wine, from which woman's milk is 
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produced: but whether our phyficians will allow this reafon 
to be conclufive, we fhall not pretend to determine. His 
greatcit firefs however is laid on a circumftance, which, 
thanks to Providence, little aficéts Britain. ¢ What ought, 
* fays he, to make my advice generally praciifed, efpecially 
¢ in thefe nate, is the prefent difeafe, imported from America, 
¢ and commonly known by the appellation of the French or 
‘ Neapolitan distemper, with which the poor mothers; or 
* nurfes, by the huiband’s debauchery, or other accidents, are 
* liable to be in'ecled: are liable, did I fay! the cafe is fo 
¢ monftroufly frequent, that whilft I was in Naples, no nurfe 
was received into a family of any ercdit, without a {urgeon’s 
previous infpection ; and fometimes even thofe fkilful gentle- 
men were deceived, and fo indeed were the tainted fubjedts 
themfelves for a long timre, fuch is the lurking nature of 
that diftemper.’ 

It may be here obferved, that it is a controverted point, 
whether this difeafe was aciually imported from America, or 
had its rife in /ta/y. If we exantine the authors who wrote 
about the time of the firft appearance of this diftemper, we 
fhall find, that the difeafe was known in /taly before the re- 
turn of Cz lumbus, and con.cquently it could not be imperted 
from America. 

Neither mutt we omit a compliment of Martinelli to our 
nation, for readily adopting the ufeful difcoveries or cufloms 
of other nations; which he inftances particularly in inocula- 
tion. 

He infifts, with mr. Locke, on a hardy education, as im- 
proving the faculties of the mind, by envigorating the body 5 
and, initead of feeding children with flefh and wine, he re- 
commends water, milk, pulfe acd Beis. With refpeét to 
acquired accompliihments, he is warm in his commendations 
of drawing, w without which, he jultly aflerts, there is no re- 
gular proficiency to be made in any {cience. He then pafies 
on to {wimming, fencing, and riding, and highly recommends 
a vigorous ule of the legs as of frequent and confiderable ad- 
vantage in lite, and which was in fuch repute among the 
Greeks, that Homer, always judicious in his epithe ts, never 
mentions the illuftrious Achilles, without his rateegxs, i.e. fwift- 
footed ; and it was not the leaft among the miiny praifes of the 
emperor Zrajaz, that he had marched on foot to the fartheft 
boundaries of the empire. 

He cenfures bis countrymen for fuffering their children to 
imbibe the ruitic manners of a country nurfe, or a livery fer- 
vant. * Hence, fays he, the judge and reprefentative of the 
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© ftate is often heard to harangue the people. in the jargon of 
© an harlequin, a merry Andrew, or fome fuch farcical per- 
© fonage: whereas among the Remans, than whom there can- 
‘ not be a better pattern, ftrit obfervation of the purity of 
‘ theit language throughout their dominions was no {mall part 
© of their policy.’ 

We fhould have taken no notice of his blaming the ridicu- 
lous way of frightening children into obedience, were it not 
for thé word Bau, made ufe of by the mothers and nuriesy 
which, he fays, is an abreviation of Hannibal, whole name 
was made ufe of by the Roman women for a bug-bear to their 
children, as° Voltaire, in his age of Lewis XIV. fays, that of 
Marlborough was to the French. 

As the fubject of this chapter is of great importance, fo 
our author has concluded it with the following paflage from 
Livy, on the ingratitude of fons: In the fecond Punic 
war, the number of Roman prifoners was fo great, that 
the fenate began to entertain thoughts of a ranfom; a- 
mong the petitioners for fuch an aét, were wives in behalf 
of hufbands, brothers in behalf of brothers, fathers in be- 
half of fons, but not a fingle fon in behalf of a fa- 
ther.’ 

‘The author’s fentiments, in the next chapter, on the duties 
of a wife, will be fubfcribed by very few of thofe whom they 
moft nearly concern: to enforce his precepts of patience, he 
adds the following ftory, of which Florence was the fcene 
during his refidence there. A perfon of rank, having mar- 
ried a lady of equal virtue and beauty, happened to caft his 
eye upon a girl, who being poor, was eafily induced to com- 
ply with his defires. The lady, being foon fenfible of fome 
abatements in her hufband’s love, foon difcovered the true 
caufe ; and finding, on a clofer examination, that her rivals 
quarters were very meanly furnifhed, fhe gave directions for 
fitting them up with an elegance anfwerable to her ‘hufband’s 
condition. The hufband at his next vifit was not a little fur- 
prifed at fo agreeaile an alteration, and commended the good 
ule fhe made of his liberality: his charmer told him, that 
they were of his own fending, at leaft, they were brought by 
men in his livery. This gave the gentleman to underftand 
from whence this new furniture muft come; and, upon his 
returning home, queftioning his lady about it, fhe anfwered, 
that fuch was her affection for him, that fhe loved him in 
all places; and was defirous of doing any thing for his conve- 
niency and credit. This behaviour effectually broke off the 
mew intrigue, and centered his love entirely in his deferving 
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lady, who had the generofity to fettle an annuity on the for= 
faken gisl. 

Afterwards he feverely inveighs againft the no€turnal enter- 
tainments in ufe among the Jtalian ladies, which he calls their 
Olympic games, where they vie in profufenefs ; and fo pufilla- 
nimous are the hufbands, that they dare not remonftrate againft 
this ruinous frenzy of their wives, and not a few are drawn 
in to countenance and fupport them. Hence thofe immenfe 


debts of the great families in Italy, the heads of which are fo 


far from being mafters of their eftates and pofleffions, that 
they are little better than the ftewards of their creditors, 
The next chapter, on the duties of a fon, the author begins 


with fhewing how we are furpaffed in filial affe€tion by birds . 


and beafts, who are known to pay more regard to the wants 
of their parents than to their own. And as a praife-worthy 
contraft to the arrogance of many fons, who, rifing in the 
world, grow afhamed of thofe they fprung from, he applauds 
Sixtus V. raifed by his abilities from the crook to the papal 
crofier, who ufed chearfully to relate the occurrences of his 
fervitude, and in his dining-room had the pi@ture of a difh 
of pears, alluding to his original name of Peretti, i.e. little 
ears. 
: The author, in the next chapter, on poverty, after divid- 
ing the poor into the criminal and innocent claffes, proves, that 
every community is bound to provide for its own poor, and 
that this may be done to the advantage of the public. The 
poor of the firft clafs, at Naples, he computes to exceed 
20,000: thefe, in the fummer-time, fleep on the bulks of 
Shops, or in market-places; and, in winter, fome compaf- 
fionate coachmen admit them to fhare the ftable with their 
horfes: thefe are very prompt to pilfer from the fruit and green 
ftalls ; yet the owners, when they catch them in the faéct, 
are fo indulgent, on account of their wretchednefs, as to dif- 
mifs them with no other punifhment than a curfe or a threat: 
but their chief fund of fubfiftence arifes from the fragments of 
the tables, ‘which are regularly diftributed to them every day 
by the convents, betwixt twelve and one. What they pick 
up by begging goes for wine and gaming; fo that one fees 
thefe ragged wretches playing in fuch high fpirits, that Dio- 
genes, with all his oftentatious poverty, would fneak away, 
to fee himfelf fo far excelled. The women he mentions 
with religious concern for the crimes of all forts to which 
they abandon themfelves, and laments their utter ignorance 
of religion, which is fuch, that, when a prieft happens to 
talk to them, they know no more of the matter than if 
he 
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he fpoke a ftrange language. Query, Whether this be not 
chiefly the fault of the priefts ? 

© Genoa, fays our author, was over-run with idle poor, 
¢ till a public fpirited nobleman built a fpacious hofpital and 
work-houfe for them, to which all vagrants were fent, and 
© confined : and the better to clear all places of beggars, alms 
¢ were prohibited under a penalty ; every one, except the in- 
‘ firm, who were comfortably relieved, was fet to work, ac- 
© cording to his ability ; and if his earnings were found to ex- 
© ceed the charges of his maintenance and cloathing, the fur- 
© plus was faithfully delivered to him.’ In Switzerland, eve- 
ry hufband, on his becoming fuch, pays a tax towards the 
hoefpitals, according to his wife’s fortune ; but this intitles his 
children, in cafe of poverty, to be maintained, or educated, 
according to the condition in which they were born: to this 
the author thinks a tax upon legacies might be added. 

He afterwards mentions the liberal provifion made in Eng- 
land for the poor, efpecially in London, where the collections 
for that purpofe would decently maintain three times the num- 
ber: but from the miferable fpectacles that fwarm in our 
ftreets, and the frequent robberies, he intimates, that there 
cannot be much judgment or probity in the management of 
thofe monies.——The whole chapter fpeaks the author’s good 
fenfe and humanity. 

Whatever good a father does to a fon, our author obferves, 
in his next chapter, on benefits, is nothing more than duty ; 
and that kindnefs to fervants, on which fo many value them- 
felves, is no more than an equitable return for labour, di- 
ligence, and fidelity. * On this head, fays he, chriftians 
‘ fhould blufh at the example of the Turks, who never dif- 
* charge a fervant difabled by age, ficknefs, or accident ; 
© whilft we, without feeling, can fee thofe who have {pent 
‘ their ftrength in our fervice, miferably begging in the 
‘ ftreets.” This appeared to the Romans fo fcandalous, that 
Cato the elder, otherwife a moft valuable patriot, was univer- 
fally cenfured, for felling his old and ufelefs flaves. ‘The Spa- 
niards extend their benevolence even to the defcendents of 
their fervants, and therefore exceed in this refpect, as this 
extreme of bounty blunts the edge of induftry, fo much want- 
ed in that kingdom. 

His examination of the feveral kinds of true liberality is in« 
troduced with the following Neapolitan proverb, Fa bene e fur- 
date ne, i.e. Do good, and forget it. * The hiftorians of [italy 
* and other Eurcpean nations, fays S. Martinelli, till within 
* the fpace of two hundred years, afford many fine inftances 
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of friendfhip and beneficence.’ . The decay of thofe virtues 


in his country he partly imputes to thechange of moft of the 
republics into principalities, there being in republics a nearer 


oy 


vality of conditions, of which the natural confequence isa 


fimilarity of cuitom, and manner of living, which is better 
adapted to produce true friendfhip and benevolence, than the 
wide extremes and difparities which are obfervable in fingle 
governments. 


The republic of Venice is eminent for its adherence to thofe 


qualities fo ornamental, and of fuch happy influence in fociety. 
If any creditable family falls to, decay, there is a general ‘con- 


c 


urrence to reftore it; when a nobleman of great hopes is 


invefted with any ciftinguifh’d employment (as an embaffy) 


a 


nd bis fortune is not equal to its {fplendor, his relations are 


never backward to fupply him with money, and his friends 


a 


s readily lend him plate and rich furniture; fo that nothing is 


mcre common, than for a rich elder brother, who is de- 
termin’d again{t marriage, to transfer a confiderable part of 


hi 


is fortune to entitle his youngelt brother to an advantageous 


match; nor co the Venetian nobility confine their bounty 


tX 


by 


h 


» their relations; every worthy perfon in diftrefs is befriended 
that truly noble body. 

He further obferves, that the everchanging variety in drefs 
28 not a little contributed to the cxtin@ion of fricncthip, 


as one fining in lace or embroidery, would not be feen 
with another meanly cloath’d; and many of the latter are 
not fond of figuring with the brilliant, as the contrat places 
them in a difparaging view ; thus pride in the one, and envy 
in the other, are eternal bars to a cordial fympathy. 


The author, profecuting his fubje& in an entertaining 


manner, pafies from the conferring of benefits, to the grati- 
titude due for them; * the appearance of this virtue,’ fays he, 


a 
. 
- 
« 
‘ 
€ 
c 
¢ 
14 
“ 
¢ 


« 


is not unfrequent from a dependant to a patron; but from 
a fuperior towards an inferior, it requires a mind of fo fine 
a caft, that very few fuch are to be found; it was indeed 
found,’ continues he, * and toa moft glorious degree, in 
Peter the great, czar of Afufcovy; this prince-being hem- 
med in on the banks of the Prut by the grand vizir, the 
alternative was to furrender or be cut to pieces; there hap- 
pen’d to be in his army a woman of very mean birth, but 
of all the capacity and fpirit beeoming the higheft ari 
fhe took upon her to beg that fhe might fpeak in privat 
with the pero, w hom fhe prevailed upon to try if a 
prefent of the moft valuable things he had with him would 
not induce the vizir to connive at the efcape of his army ; 
¢ and 
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and t hat fhe, herfelf, would venture into the Turki camp 
‘ with the propo‘al; the czar agreed to. it, fhe went, and 
¢ brought the affair to a happy iffue; the czar thought the 

‘ prefervation of himfelf and the army, by fuch addrefs ma 
‘ refolution, deferved nothing lefs than the crawn of Ruff 
‘ and accordingly married that heroine: fince fo much cle. 
‘ brated by the name of the emprefs Catharine.’ 

As real gratitude, according to our author, is extremely 
rare, fo ingratitude is as common, which has introduced the 
following proverb, but a moft execrable one, among the Fio- 
rentines, non far bene e non averac mat; i.e. do no good, and no 
body will do ysu any harm. Icis indeed true, that kindnefs 
fhewn to the undeferving, is known to have often prov’d the 


benefactor’s ruin. There happen’d a fingular affair of this 
‘ nature,’ fays the author, ¢ whillt I was at Amferdam. A 
Jew was broke upon the wheel, and the heinoufnefs 


¢ 

‘ of his crime was fuch, that he was to linger in his torture, 
* without the coup de grace; in the night, the watchmen, 
© thinking him dead, left their poft, and a furgeon carried off 
© the body for diffeblien ; upon reviewing it at hishome, the 
‘ furgeon perceived fome figns, of life, “he compafiionately 
© exerted his skill, and recover’d the few. The magiftratcs 
© proclaim’d a reward for difcovering the perfon that ftole the 
‘ malefactor’s body; this made the furgeon keep the man 
* clofe, till having brought him to the entire ufe of his limbs 5 
‘ he advifed him inftantly to fly the country, and by that 
means fave both himfelf and his deliverer ; but the villain, 
hearing of the fum offer’d, went and inform’d againft the 
perfon who had refeu’d him from the jaws of ¢ leath. © The 
magiftrates, however, ftruck with horror at this monftrous 
ingratitude, fignified to the furgeon, that he would do well 
to quit the city ; and that the execrable informer fhould 
undergo another execution.’ 

It was on account of the odioufnefs of ingratitude, as our 
author obferves, that Dante, one of the ni-eft moral critics 
any age affords, placed Brutus in hell, next to Fudas; but 
Dante, however juft his judgment may be, feems to have 
forgot bis own fault, or to imagine his wit was above any 
tye: Dante, every body knows, was a Florentine of diftinéti- 
on, and a zealous Gibbeline ; but the Guelfs getting the up- 
per hand, he was banifh’d. ‘The family of Polenta, then 
lords of Reagiine, harbour’d and entertain’d him with the 
moft generous kiudnefs. Who does not immediately conclude 
that Dante confecrates a fine poem to immortalize the virtues 
of that family? On the contrary, carry’d away by his infer- 
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nal fpirit of fatyr, he introduces an epifode of aduitery in that 
family to which he was fo highly obliged, branding them 
with an infamy which will hardly ever be obliterated, but ae 
the fame time, perpetuating his own malignancy and ingra- 
titude. 

Among many other reflections on gratitude, and the con- 
trary vice, this ingenious [tafian compares kindnefs to medi- 
caments, by which we are no fooner rettored to health, than 
the remembrance of them becomes naufeous to us, and we 
think no more of the hand which adminifter’d them ; where- 
as injury is as it were a wound in the foul, which, however 
clofed, leaves a fcar, and this very few can look upon with- 
out an impatience of revenge. 

Our author, in his chapter on travelling, requires ripe 
years, as in marriage, and a better fund of learning and vir- 
tue than is cuftomary, before a youth is fent to travel for 
improvement. He is very farcaftical upon fuch parents and 
guardians as unthinkingly fend out new fleec’d travellers, 
with abject and unfit tutors, and feverely ridicules thofe who 
gain nothing by their tours, but an acquaintance with the 
vices and fopperies of other countries. 

After commending the ancient fages, who did not travel on 

urpofe to drink every fort of wine at the place of its grawth, 
to fee fine buildings, or even to collec curiofities, but, on the 
contrary, to make themfelves wifer and better ; he launches 
out in praife of the czar Peter, whofe purpofed end in tra- 
velling was to introduce arts and fciences, where the groffett 
ignorance and favagenefs had reigned from time immemorial ; 
and where, thro’ his inflexible firmnefs, he overcame all 
difficulties, eftablifh’d his plan, and died in the exalted plea- 
fure of feeing his glorious innovations interweaving them- 
felves with the cuftoms of his country. His encomium on 
this great prince, is clofed with an exhortation to travel- 
Jers, efpecially thofe of figure in their own country, to imi- 
tate this great pattern; and, as no nation is perfect in its 
government, laws, and cuftoms, to be ftudious to tranfplant fome- 
thing for the publick good. * Inquiries. fays this judicious Jta- 
¢ lian, thus directed, fhould they meet with nothing of a publick 
‘ nature, cannot fail of difcovering fome particulars of ufe 
¢ in the ceconomy of a family, or their own private conduct.’ 
The author now proceeds to fome obfervations on the tem- 
pers and cuftoms prevailing in Holland, England, France, 
Germany, and /taly, as the countries moft vifited by travellers. 
As he every where exprefles a ftrict regard to frugality, 
he deems this quality in the Dutch, the very fupport of the 
ate. 
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ftate. He divides wealth into natural and artificial. ¢ In na- 
tions,’ fays he, * where a large fruitful country yields a na- 
tural wealth, as in France, Italy, and Spain, money is 
as it were but a product, and may be chearfully circulated 
without any ruinous confequences; but where there is only 
artificial wealth, i.e. that of which commerce and induftry 
are the fprings, money is the capital, the fund, and never 
can become a produét; confequently, the free ufe of it 
muit produce worfe effects.’ 

So fond is our author of the cuftoms of Holland, that he 
ferioufly advifes fathers and guardians to fend their youth to 
board for a year or two, in a creditable Dutch family, as 
the beft fchool for learning temperance, oeconomy, and 
every domeftic virtue. His advice may prove of good effect, 
with regard to north Halland, where the people, originally 
Frizons, always intermarrying among themfelves, have re- 
tained their ancient plainnefs in all things, even in their 
cloaths, without any alteration of fafhion; their manners 
are fooppofite to thofeof the fouth Hollanders, that an hour’s 
failing lands you ina world almoft as new and furprizing as 
would a voyage to China or Peru, 

The French are much lefs in our author’s favour: their 
flow of compliments at firft fight has no weight with him ; 
the ardency of their temper, he thinks, renders them 
prompt to revenge, and no laws will ever reftrain duelling 
among them, as he who fignilizes himfelf in that way, is fure 
to be carefled and applauded by all his friends; and no body 
can ftand in competition with him for the ladies favours.— 
The fciences, he acknowledges, flourifh in France; *¢ but 
* no thanks,’ fays he, © to the nobility, who mind little elfc 
€ than war and amours.’ 

The only point in which the French are recommended as 
paterns, is their chearful acquiefcence in all conditions, which 
is fuch, that it muft bea fevere ftroke which ruffles their equa- 
nimimity ; emidft the moft induftrious care for to-morrow, 
they never fail to enjoy to-day, and the fame hilarity is feen 
in the camp, court, city, and village, as if the whole nation 
were upon a par, and every man at the fulnefs of his withes. 

The Germans are more in our author’s efteem. * Their 
‘ artificers,” fays he, * for their {kill and punétuality, their 
¢ fervants for their fidelity and obfequioufnefs, are welcome 
* every where; and the probity of a German merchant is 
* famous upon all the exchanges in Europe.’ Thefe com- 
mendable qualities he makes the offspring of his darling vir- 
tue, frugality. He excufes their copious draughts of wine, 
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from the feverity of the climate, and the kindly effe&s of 
the liquor. ‘ If,’ adds he, * they do not excel in poetry, 
< of what ufe is it? If their phyficians are not the beft; 
phyfic is moftly a conjectural fcience. In Turtey, where 
the patients are only nurfed by old women, without any 
other medical help, difeafes are neither fo frequent nor fatal. 
The German civilians are oracles; what nation has furpafled 
them in anatomy, chemiftry, and the feveral branches of 
the mathematics? in military atchievements, where are 
they equalled ?’ 

Of all places in Jtaly, Venice molt ftrikes our author’s ad- 
miration ; as being the greate{t inflance of what wonders may 
be effected by induftry. ~ That out of a morafs, a city of fuch 
prodigious- {plendour could be raifed, and become the empo- 
rium of Europe, as it was before the difcovery of the £2/ and 
Weft Indies, is extraordinary; but that amid{t many concuffions, 
its govesnment, a very intricate one, has preferv’d its criginal 
form thro’ a fucceffion of fo many ages: this, he thinks, is ftil 
more furprizing, and that no hiftory affords a parallel inftance. 
‘ The Italians,’ fays he, ¢ are pofleficd of as much viva- 
city and acutenefs as fany people, and what feldom inheres 
in the fame fubjet, they are at the fame time remarkable 
for the moft deliberate compofednefs. if they fometimes 
take upon them to revenge their own wrongs, ’tis owing to 
the flowne!s of the laws, or the remifinefs of their ma- 
giftrates, from whom little redrefs, efpecially againft a fu- 
perior, is to be expected.” He acknowledyes it to be a capital 
fault in the laws of his country, that both the hircling and pirer 
are not hang’d together, even tho’ death thou’ d.not enfue, be- 
ing perfuaded that fuch wholefome feverity would check thefe 
practices, as in theexample of a late viceroy of Aaples, who 
finding the country over-run with banditti, and all places full 
of violence and flagitioufnefs, fet about a reformati+n fo vt- 
goroufly, that if for a while the frequent executions were 
terrifying, they were fucceeded by fafety, order, and tran- 
guility; and the nobility, who had liv’d as above all law, 
were reduc’d to a level with their fellow fubjeéts; if any 
difference was made, the higher the rank, %, more certain 
the punifhment, This was an imitation of Pope Sixtus V. 
of whofe inflexible and impartial rigour, Rese, which had like- 
wife long been a prey to the vilett pefts of fociety, foon felt 
the falutary effets. 

Our author laughs at his countrymen for their affe@tation 
of pompous epithets in the fupericription of letters, § which,’ 
fays ha, * expofes them to the ridicule of foreigners, who 
* cannot 
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¢ cannot without a fneer read their all illuftriffimo fignore 
‘ e padrone colendiffimo, to an equal with whom you are 
‘ {carce acquainted ; and what’s worfe, a taylor or. butcher 
¢ muft be itiled illuftre fignormio. As for that jealoufy with 
‘ which the Jtalians are indifcriminately charged,’ he de- 
clares, that * they live as eafy with their wives as any people : 
© except in Sicily, and the moft fouthern parts of the king- 
© dom of Naples, where the poor females are terribly dealt 
¢ with.’ | 

Signior Martinelli concludes this chapter with recommend- 
ing to travellers, Cicere’s advice to his fon, againtt a folly 
which all nations are too apt to give into, wz. not to find 
fault with the peculiar ufages of any country. which generally 
take their firft rife from necefliry, being adapted to the climate 
or government, or having fome juftihable foundation, un- 


known to us. f 
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Art. xxiv. The biflory of the ifland of Minorca. By John 
Armftrong, E/9; engineer in ordinary to his majefty. 8vo. 
5s. . Davis. 


E have here an entertaining performance, written 
in feventeen letters to a triend, and embellifh- 
ed with a map of Minorca, and two other plates, exhibiting 
fome foffils, coins, and antiquities. The author appears 
to be a man of letters, a well-bred .gentleman, a good of- 
ficer, and agreeable companion. His ftile and language are 
adapted to the epiftolary manner, and to the defcriptive ; his 
obfervations breath an air of folidity and good fenfe; and his 
reflexions, tho’ few, are naturally deduced, pertinent, and of 
ufeful tendency: but with refpeét to his account of Minorca, 
and of the hittory and manners of its inhabitants, thofe are 
the beft judges who are acquainted with the iiland: however, 
we cannot but entertain a favourable opinion both of his fide- 
lity and accuracy, from the marks of care and candour that 
are fcattered thro’ the whole of his work. Where-ever he 
treats on the fame fubjects with mr. Cleghorn, of whofe ap- 
proved obfervations on this ifland we gave an account in our 
fifth volume, we find an effential agreement between them, 
‘each performance ferving, in many things, as both glofla 
and fupplement to the other, Indeed mr. Arm/frong modeft! 
acknowledges, that if mr. Cleghorn, whom he tiles his learn- 
ed friend, had extended his plan to the hiftory. and topos 
graphy, the trade and government of the ifland, and. been a 
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little more copious on its natural hiftory, the publick had 
never feen the performance now before us. 

Our author informs us, that, in the begining of 1738, 
when a war with Spain feemed to be on the point of breaking 
out, he was ordered to his duty in the ifland of Minorca, « ] 
« had not been long there,’ fays he, ‘ before I had acquir’d 

a competent {kill in their language, to enable me to con- 
verfe with the natives; and as our difcourfe generally turn’d 
on the hiftory, the government and the produce of the 
country, it excited in me an irrefiftable curiofity to inform 
myfelf in thefe particulars, from the beft authorities I fhould 
be able to procure. 
© The firit book that fell in my way was Dameto’s hiftory of 
the Belearick kingdom. It is wrote in the Ca/ffilian tongue, 
and was printed in a {mall folio volume, at Palma, in the ifland 
of Majorca, in the year 1633. This author was hiftoriogra- 
pher of that ifland, and is fo much taken up in the events 
that particularly concern it, that he furnifh’d me with little 
matter for my information in the hiftory of Minorca.’ 

The author alfo informs us, that the hiftory written by Vin- 
cente Mat, and Mariana’s hiftory of Spain gave him no more 
fatisfaction than that of Dameto. ‘That he turn’d over a great 
many other Spani/b books with no better fuccefs. Therefore, 
at laft he determin’d to compile fuch faéts as he had taken the 
pains to extract from Dameto and Mut, and to work them up 
with whatever he was able to procure amongft the mott intel- 
ligent of the Minorquins, into a firft draught of the civil hi- 
ftory of the ifland, with intention to add, improve, and alter 
it, as authentic materials came afterwards to hand. His next 
care was to throw together all the information he was able to 
procure, concerning the conftitution and government of 
Minorca; he then direéted his enquiries to the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of this ifland; but thefe he found 
amazingly inconfiderable, and bearing no proportion to the 
natural advantages of the country. 

‘ Upon a nearer view,’ fays he, ‘1 difcover’d with 
aftonifhment and concern, that thefe poor people trifled 
away their time in childifh amufements, and neglected 
almoft every advantage of their climate and fituation, and 
were contented to import a thoufand neceflarics, and twice 
the number of fuperfluities from foreign countries, for 
which they paid ready money. This difcovery raifed an 
honeft indignation in me, which frequently broke out in my 
converfation with fome of the moft fenfible of the Adinor- 
quins; and fear Thaye not been able to keep it wholly 
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“© out of that part of the hiftory where this fubject is particu- 
* Jarly treated.’ : 

With regard to the topographical defcription of this ifland, 
the author informs us, that he vifited every place, contriving 
to make all his excurfions and parties of pleafure with his 
friends fubfervient to his defign: And on thefe occafions, he 
never failed to colle¢t whatever could be of ufe towards a 
natural hiftory of the Ifland. He acknowledges, that he 
never attempted to diftribute his colleétion of foflils into their 
proper claffes until dr. Hi//’s book appeared. ‘ If,’ fays hes 
« I had had fo ufeful a guide, while I was upon the fpot, this 
¢ part of my work would have been more worthy the perufal 
© of the publick.’ 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms were no lefs the objects 
of his enquiry, but he modeftly, and with fome reafon, con- 
fefles, that he has not treated thofe fubjeéts either as a natu- 
ralift or a botanift, having in general confined himfelf to fuch 
of both kinds as moft raifed his curiofity, or were of the 
greateft ufe for the fuftenance of life, or for carrying on and 
extending the commerce of the natives. 

Towards the clofe of his preface, mr. Armftrong apolo- 
gizes for having deferred, for fome time, the publication of 
his book ; informing us, that while his health and ftrength 
enabled him to do his duty, he had no leifure to beftow on 
things of this kind. ‘ For upwards of two years paft,’ fays 
he, ‘ the gout has kept me fo clofe'a prifoner, that I was glad 
© to employ the fhort precarious intervals of eafe in putting the 
‘ laft hand to my collections, and this ferved to divert the 
© gloominefs of my reflections, and to foften the rigours of a 
* tedious confinement. 

Our author’s firft letter gives us the fituation of Minorca 5 
its latitude, dimenfions, and general divifion into Termuinos * ; 
the bounds of each, the number of inhabitants, and chief 
towns. 

© Minorca lies in the Mediterranean Sea, about 60 leagues 
* to the fouthward of the coaft of Catalonia in Spain. In its 
* neighbourhood are Majorca, Yvica, and Tormentera, which, 
* together with this, conftituted the ancient kingdom of Ma- 
‘ jorca. The latitude of Portmahon is 39° 40 north.—M- 
* norca is upwards of 33 miles long, and varies in breadth 
‘ from 10 to 13 miles and more; fo that it is nearly the 


* fame bignefs as the ifle of Wight, and is divided into four 
© Ter- 


* By Termine is implicd a part of the Ifland divided from the 
reft by known bounds, as the counties are in England. 
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© terminos, the termino of Jahon, the termino of Alaior, 
© the united terminos cf Adercadal and Fererias, and the ters 
¢ mino of Cuidadella.” Thefe four terminos, of which -that 
of Mahon is by far the moft confiderable, contain in all, acs 
cording to our author’s computation, about 27,000 inhabi- 
tants. ; Their chief towns are thofe from which the feveral 
terminos take their denomination. The author’s 2d, 3d, 
4th, sth, 6th, and 7th Letters contain the topographical 
defcription of the feveral terminos, in order; the 8th letter 
begins the Civit Hiftory of Adinorca. mr. Arm/ftrong fuppofes 
that this ifland, together with its elder fifter, Adajorca, the 
Beleares of the ancients, were a confiderable nation when they 
came under the power of the Carthazinians, 452 years before 
the Chriftian Zra. They continued under the dominion of 
Carthage, tili that commonwealth was fubverted by the Ro- 
mans; to whom the Belearians continu’d firmly attach’d till 
the empire declined, when the Barbarians of the north ha- 
ving expelled the Romans out of Spain, in the time of the 
emperor Honorius, pofiefled thefe iflands in their turn ; 
They continued mafters here from the year of our Lord 421, 
till the Saracens, or Moors difpoflefs’d them in 697, or, as 
others affirm, 790. Burtthefe Saracens were not fuffer’d to 
enjoy their conquefts in peace. “The Chriftian princes, ex- 
cited either by the pope, or by their own ambition, made fe- 
veral attempts upon thefe iflands, tho’ with various fuccefs, 
Many bloody battles were fought both by fea and land. 
Charlemagne conquer’d and drove out the Adcors in 801; but 
they re-eftablifh’d themfelves within feven years after, and 
maintained their poffeffion till ‘fames 1. of Arragon, provok'd 
at their continual depredations upon his fubjectsy reduc’d them 
after a three year’s war, and fore’d them to fubmit to become 
his tributaries. A/phanfo, grandfon of ‘fames 1. totally extir- 
pated the AZzors, in 1287. In the glorious reign of Anne, 
queen of England, major general Stanbope, with a fmall de- 
tachment from the forces of the allies, wrefted Adinorca out 
of the hands of the French and Spaniards, who defended it 
for king Philip. By the peace of Ufrrecht this ifland was 
yielded tous, and we have, unmolefted, kept pofleffion of it 
ever fince. The circumftances that brought on thefe revolu- 
tions are compendioufly narrated by our author. 





© ‘There cannot,’ fays mr. 4rm/ffrong, * be a more lively 


© inftance of the force of cuftom, and of the infatuation of 
mankind than that the natives of this ifland, groaning un- 
‘ der every oppreffion, and by every wile and fubtilty of 
wicked and avaricious men, reduced to a ftate of flavery 
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vand want hardly to be equalled, fhould yet infift with mr. 


Stanhope, that they fhould continue to be governed by their 
old laws, without the leaft infringement or alteration. 
This, and the free exercife of their religion, were granted 
them by the capitulation, and they enjoy them in the fame 
latitude as before, to the no fimall-fatisfaction of their priefts 
and lawyers, whofe counfel, it is likely, they follow’d at 
that time, as they have been implicitly conducted by it ever 
fince. 

‘ The court of Spain has never been over nice in the 
choice of the perfons to whom it has coramitted the govern- 
ment of its provinces. The vicious favourite of a courtier, 
worn out in the drudgery of pimping and flattery, is re- 
warded for his fervices by an honourable retirement; a 
grandee who has impoverifh’d himfelf by {plendid embailies 
to the feveral European courts, has an opportunity given 
him at laft of plundering a whole people to retrieve his 
broken Fortunes or an old foldicr, whofe merit and pre 
tenfions have been long overlooked, and what is very com- 
mon in Spain, whofe arrears amount to a fum which a mini- 
fter eithercannot readily difcharge, or perhaps does not chufe 
to difcharge at all, is fent out a governor, and left to pay 
himfelf. In allthefe cafes it is eafy to fee what is to become 
of the fubjects: If they are obedient and paflive, they are 
fuffer’d to enjoy fome part of their property in quiet; if 
they complain, they are not heard, and if they refift, they 
are undone. 

‘ And though thefe iflands have been, at different times, 
delivered up to the pillage of fome of the moft confuming 
tyrants, that ever difgraced human nature, by feeming to 
be of the fpecies, the AZinorguins fatally miffed a favourable 
opportunity of becoming partakers of all the various bene- 
fits of the mildeft conftitution and government upon earth. 
For at the time that the treaty ‘of Utrecht yielded their 
country to Great-Britain, if they had made application, 
that they might for the future be governed according to our 
laws, I make no doubt but their *requeft would have been 
readily complied with. 

© What furprifes us moft in their neglecting to take this fae 
lutary ftep, is the information they muft have received of the 
advantages that mu(ft have unavoidably attended fuch a pri- 
vilege. However that is, they continue their old conftitu- 
tion, and, as one confequence of it, pay a multitude of 
taxes and impofitions to the publick, and have fuch fums 
© ex- 
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‘ extorted from them for the fupport of their clergy; as are 
© exceflively burthenfome and oppreffive. 

« Hence it is that the univerfities * of all the Zerminos are 
run into great debts, which are continually increafing ; and 
this poverty of the publick is by no means recompenfed by 
the wealth and affluence of particulars; as is the cafe of 
Genoa, and fome other countries; for their contributions 
to the expences of the government are of themfelves fuf- 
ficient to impoverifh them ;_befides which, they are loaded 
with a numerous race of idle locufts, black, white, and 
grey, that fit hesvy on their induftry, and after all traffick 
with them, as our merchants do with the favages, ex- 
changing beads, pictures, and baubles for every thing ef 
value they have in the world. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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* By univerfities here, are not to be underftood colleges, or fe 
minaries, for education or learning, but the governing part of the 
magiftrates of every Termino, by whom taxes are laid on the people, 
oat the publick treafure is difpofed of. 3 


— 





ArT. xxv. Sermons and difcourfes on moral, theological, and 
praétical fubjeéts. By William-George Barnes, M. J, 
Leéiurer of St. Bride’s, London. 8vo. 2vols. 10s. 6d. 
in fheets.. Davis, &c. 


HE fubjects of thefe difcourfes are chiefly practical ; and 
tho’ there is nothing very ftriking or animated in them, 
yet they are worthy the perufal of all ferious and well-difpofed 


perfons. Yi 


— 





Art. xxvi. A letter to the Deifts, by the author of God's uni» 
verfal goodne/s difplayed *. 8vo. 6d. Sheepy. 


N this letter, our author exhorts his brethren the deifts, as 
they have chofen the law of reafon and nature for their 
guide, to attend to its dictates, to follow it with fteadinefs and 
refolution, to yield themfelves up fole difciples to, and refolve 
to become the fincere, humble imitators of, the Deity, in all 
his imitable perfections. We heartily wifh that they may 
comply with his admonitions, and that both he and they, as 
they profefs themfelves the peculiar votaries of reafen and 
truth, may a& a part confiftent with their profeffion. 


* See Review for November 4750. 
Q.. 
[The Montury CaTALocueE will be inferted in our next. ] 


ie me Laneche gp Clarptde. 
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